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Dr GOODFELLOW AND 

Chesterfield’s Light on the 
Nation’s Health Problem 

Remarkable Facts 


1 t is eighteen months ago since the 

C N called attention to the re¬ 
markable improvement in the health 
of the schoolchildren, bus conductors, 
and other inhabitants of Chesterfield, 
and suggested that it was due to 
the jars of solid iodine placed in 
classroom, bus, kinema, and in many 
private bouses. 

Dr James Goodfellow, whose enthu¬ 
siasm inspired the authorities of 
Chesterfield to combat the prevalent 
disease of goitre by these methods, has 
since received strong confirmation 
that- the breathing of vaporised iodine 
enables the body to resist disease. 

Results of Tests in Germany 

Everyone lias some iodine circu¬ 
lating in his blood, the amount varying 
with the individual, and in the same 
individual at different times. Pro¬ 
fessor Hanns I.ohr, of the Medical 
Clinic at Kiel University, lias for five 
years been testing the amount of 
iodine in , the blood of patients and 
doctors. He has found that, though 
iodine enters the blood when a patient 
swallows an iodine salt, or has his skin 
painted with an iodine ointment, 
much more will enter the blood (and" 
enter it more speedily) when it is 
inhaled as a vapour. 

Professor Lohr gives the following 
instance. A patient named Fritz, 
with a normal blood content of 21 
microns per cent of iodine in his blood 
(a micron being one-millionth of a 
gram), was lying in the next bed to 
a man whose chest had been painted 
with iodine. When the blood of Fritz 
was tested an hour after the painting it 
contained nine times as much iodine, 
and six days passed before the pro¬ 
portion resumed its normal level. In 
another test ten deep breaths of iodine 
vapour increased flic iodine in the 
blood half an hour later eight times.. 
What School Doctors Find 

It was found also that surgeons 
operating on a man with iodine 
dressings received a big rise in*the 
iodine in their blood. 

Dr Goodfellow has been studying the 
school medical reports of 15 places, 
ranging in school population from 
Sheffield to Taunton, the Somerset 
town having one child for every 21 in 
Sheffield. These reports arc compiled 
from the three routine examinations 
of elementary schoolchildren (at entry, 
at the age of eight, and on leaving) 
and from the examinations of children 
suspected of illness. The doctor found 
that, whereas the percentage of defec¬ 
tives in the routine examinations in 


all England numbered about 17, 
there was a marked contrast in the 
percentages at different places. 

Among the entrants, for cxamplc,the 
three per cent at Chesterfield and eight 
per cent at Margate stood out against 
the 34 per cent at Blackpool and the 
35 per cent at Leeds. Sheffield, in 
spite of its lack of sunshine, registered 
ix per cent of defectives, attaining 
the second highest position in the 
selected towns at the second examina¬ 
tion, with Margate top and Chester¬ 
field third on the list. 

:* As many children have more than 
one defect, Dr Goodfellow has made a 
table in which he brings the numbers of 
defects in each town up to the number 
they would he if that town had the 
same school population as Sheffield. - 

These comparative figures arc indeed 
surprising, and arc a terrible indict¬ 
ment of our boasted civilisation : 

Chesterfield 1,6S0 Nottingham 33,194 

Brighton 5,012 Blackpool 38,293 

Margate 7,680 Leeds 38,516 

Carlisle 12.74S Rotherham 48,766 

Sheffield 37,440 Derby 79,871 

Wc have no room for the statistics 
relating to the separate defects, but 
in every case Chesterfield either heads 
the list or very nearly does so, with 
Margate and Brighton as its sole 
rivals. Why is this ? We can only 
believe, with Dr Goodfellow, that the 
iodisation of the town is an important 
factor, though slum abolition helps. 

'A Plea For a State Inquiry 

Margate and Brighton have beaches 
on which seaweed decays and gives 
forth iodine vapour; Blackpool, a 
seaside town low in the list, has no 
deposits of seaweed because the high 
tide daily cleans up all its shore. 

Seaweed decomposes more rapidly 
in hot weather than in cold, with 
the result that Nature supplies more 
iodine to man and beast in autumn 
than in spring when this antiseptic 
factor is most needed by the thyroid 
gland in helping the body to resist 
(liscase. Now, by artificial methods 
such as those employed at Chester¬ 
field, iodine vapour can he breathed 
all the year round to the proved 
benefit of all the inhabitants of a 
town. Dr Goodfellow asks for a 
national investigation of this subject, 
saying graphically that it is better 
for the State to fence the dangerous 
cliff than to provide ambulances and 
hospitals for those who have fallen 
over—a new way of saying that the 
prevention of disease is better (and 
cheaper) than its cure. 


HIS WONDERFUL JAR 



in the Highlands 
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Daring climbers admiring the view from a rocky pinnacle on the Cobbler, a mountain in Argyllshire 
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A Good Merchant 
of Hamburg 

Fine Piece of News 
From Germany 

AFTER CECIL RHODES 

A piece of very good news has 
"come -from Germany. 

It was in 1929, ten years after the 
Treaty of Versailles, that Germans were 
again admitted to the scholarships 
granted, by the Rhodes Trust, from 
which they had bccn’wrongfully excluded 
during the war; and now comes the 
glad news that a German citizen who 
wishes to bo nameless has established a 
fund to enable British graduates to 
study in Germany. 

Exchange of Ideas 

These new scholarships, which at 
first will number four a year, are called 
the Hanseatic Scholarships, recalling 
that medieval commercial league of 
which Hamburg, the city of the mer¬ 
chant donor, was 011c of the earliest and 
most important members. The Han¬ 
seatic League was formed ■ to advance 
trade throughout northern Europe and 
to put down piracy, factors which 
proved of inestimable value for the 
exchange of ideas as well as of mer¬ 
chandise. 

It was to promote the exchange of 
ideas between" the British Empire and 
America and Germany that Cecil Rhodes 
left liis fortune, declaring as his reason 
for founding the German Scholarships 
that an understanding between the three 
Great Powers , would make war . im¬ 
possible between them. It was in 1918 
that an American, Mrs Stephen Hark- 
ncss, returned the compliment Rhodes 
liad paid to her native land and founded 
the Commonwealth Fund, under which 
Fellowships at American universities 
arc granted to graduates of universities 
in the British Empire and to Govern¬ 
ment officials in Britain overseas. 
About 30 men and women are annually 
selected to enjoy the benefits of this fund, 
in the same way that 32 Americans come 
to us under the Rhodes Trust. 

Promoting Friendship 

. It' is one of the features of these 
appointments that there are no written 
examinations, the candidate being 
chosen because of his character. The 
same method is to be adopted by the 
committee the Hamburg merchant has 
appointed for liis scheme, and Lord 
Lothian,, who. is chairman of the Rhodes 
Trust, is the chairman of the new 
Hanseatic Trust, The donor has declared 
his hope that his scheme will “ further 
closer relations and understanding be¬ 
tween the German and British peoples, 
and promote European solidarity.” We 
have no doubt at all that it will have 
that effect,' 

In the happy days before the war a 
degree at a German university gave 
considerable standing to any scholar 
of our race, and German scholarship 
spelt efficiency and thoroughness. It 
is not the least of the evils due to the 
war that it has apparently obliterated 
that fact from our memories. 

Cinnamon For the Dinosaur 

. When the dinosaur stalked abroad in 
Wyoming it chewed the leaves of the 
cinnamon trees, whose descendants are 
still among us. This has been shown by 
a discovery of the fossil leaves of these 
trees among deposits of dinosaur bones. 

Other, trees and herbs which formed 
the dinosaur’s' bill of fare, and have a 
familiar sound, arc the maple, sarra grass, 
and the ever-popular sarsaparilla. Sarsa¬ 
parilla and cinnamon are both good for 
the common cold. 


Yangstepoo’s Own Hero Little News Reel 


HE WENT BACK FOR HIS DOGS 


'"Through the hospitable doors of the 
' stately Shanghai Club marched 
tlie oddest guests ever welcomed there. 

The first was as dirty a little boy as 
anyone could sec, and he brought with 
him two dogs dirtier than himself, a 
cheerless chicken, and a cage of de¬ 
pressed canaries. They were refugees 
from the Chinese village of Yangstepoo, 
and the leader of the tattered crew was 
Valentine Holdosi, a Hungarian, and a 
hero, if ever there was one.. . 

"He passed with his rescued pets, the 
dogs Jackie and Flock, and Murphy 
the chicken, and the songless canaries, 
through the doors of the club almost 
amid the cheers of the bystanders and a 
sergeant of police, for they had all heard 
of Valentine. For a fortnight he had 
lived in the danger zone of Thorburn 
Road, Yangstepoo, while a Japanese 
attack raged about them. The flight had 
begun while the boy’s father was with 
them, but the family had decided to 
stand by their home. 

Japanese shells fired the houses round 
about them, and the billowing smoke 
almost choked them. Showers of bullets 
flew along the streets; they were 
trapped. The father stole away in a 
desperate attempt to get passes for them 
to leave. Alone with his mother this 
boy lived through fire and murder. 

He did what lie could. He found two 
badly-wounded Chinamen and took them 
to his home. Each day he ran the 
gauntlet of those streets of ruin to get 
dressings from the only hospital left, 
and one day he found it closed. 

Ordered to Leave Home 
. By day he used to wander through the 
streets unchaining the dogs left by the 
fleeing villagers. lie used to listen at 
the doors for the scratching, famished 
creatures. One day looting soldiers 
smashed all the bottles in the little house 
and told mother and son to get out. 

■ At last that was what they had to do, 
and the two stole away to Frenchtown 
in the Concession settlement, where 
they found the father, who had made 
many attempts to get back.' It was not 
easy, and so Valentine found. 

He had one overwhelming reason for 
going back. He had left his dogs behind. 
His new friends in the Concession shook 
their heads when ho asked them to help 
him. It couldn't be done. 

That was not Valentine’s idea. It 
was going to lie done, so this daring, 
fertile-minded child set out by liimself. 


without asking anyone’s permission lest 
he should be held back, to make his way 
through the Chinese and Japanese lines. 

He cliosc his own way very cleverly, 
and, once out of the Native City with 
its terrified people, he worked his way 
round to the dockyard where he had 
friends, and persuaded one of them to 
ferry him across the river to Pootung. 
Only a Chinese soldier or two were 
patrolling the deserted streets, and he 
wandered along the, empty waterfront 
till, fortune favouring the brave, he 
came on a launch just casting off for 
the wharf of the power station, which 
was nearer than ever he could have been 
expected to get to his goal of Yangstepoo. 

That was now a No-Man’s-Land of 
peril, and his new friends at the power 
station would not let him stray into it, 
but locked him in the boiler-room. 

But more than a boiler-room and a 
watchman were wanted to keep back 
Valentine after he had got so far. When 
the door was left half open for a minute 
lie slipped through it like a flash, and 
was on his way on a two-mile walk 
through dangerous country. 

A Car’s Strange Load 

At last he came—home ! Homo was 
still standing; the fence had been 
broken down, but the dogs heard him. 
He found them thickly coated with, tar 
and oil, for what purpose we forbear to 
say. But lie was in time. 

• He got them under way with the 
chicken and the canaries, and reached 
the Whangpo Wharf, where again 
fortune was on his side, for there was a 
kindly police sergeant with a car. He' 
gave all the strange party a lift, and took 
them by the long way round to the 
Shanghai Club. There the unofficial 
reception already described awaited 
them,, for everybody had heard of 
Valentine, and when he disappeared it 
did not require much thinking to know 
where he had gone. 

. Last scene of all is the home of the 
Shanghai Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, where Valentine 
was taken with his dogs. They needed a 
good deal of scrubbing, and they got it ; 
but there was no-tempting Valentine 
himself to the bath-tub till the work was 
well and truly done. There we may 
leave him, grimy, ragged, footsore, but 
indomitable. ■ 

Next time we shall hear of him he will 
he the proud bearer of the award of the 
R S P C A of London. 


The Empire’s Son at the 
. Shrine of Our Race 


I X is fitting that Lord Rutherford 
should sleep in Westminster Abbey 
with Sir Isaac Newton and Lord Kelvin, 
his great forerunners in scientific learn¬ 
ing. He and Newton were sons of the 
soil, born into modest homes, Newton in 
Lincolnshire, Rutherford in New Zealand. 

The newcomer to our national fane 
rests as the representative of a land 
which had to wait half the lifetime of 
the Abbey before it was known. Edward 
the Confessor had been there for, cen¬ 
turies before the Southern Dominion 
was discovered ; he has been for 871 
years in his wonderful tomb, awaiting 
the man who has revealed such marvels 
as an entire solar system within an atom. 

We may say that the gulf in time 
between these two was bridged by the 
Great War. Rutherford saw the war 
in England, anxious friend of many 
gallant New Zealanders at the Front, 
and the Great War came with threats 
and thunder to the Confessor’s Tomb, 
which was opened in order to protect 
it. Its lid was removed, and over the 
great coffin with its triple guard of iron 
bands was erected a platform on which 
were piled 1200 bags of sand. 


There are many memorials of those 
days and of the 'men Rutherford knew 
lying round about him. In the tomb 
of tlie Unknown Warrior is soil from the 
battlefields of France and Flanders ; 
and in flic same torn!) is a pathetic link 
with Canada. 

Eighty years ago a brave Canadian 
fought at Lucknow during the Mutiny, 
where his valour won him the V C. He 
was an old man when the Great War 
broke out, but when it ended he plucked 
a leaf from a maple tree in Canada and 
sent it to England. The lady who 
received it in London went with it to the 
Dean of Westminster with a request 
from the veteran warrior in Canada. 

The Unknown Warrior’s grave ivas 
then about to be sealed, but before this was 
done the Decui took the maple leaf and laid 
it on the coffin, and there it is still.- 

So it is amid Imperial as well as Home¬ 
land associations that New' Zealand’s 
great son takes, his rest, the richest 
fruit fallen from a Dominion tree of 
learning. . We shall know where to go 
to bow jour heads ,in honour before his 
tomb, and so he will be honoured with 
our kings 


The Prime Minister of Belgium, M. 
Van Zeeland, has resigned in order to 
defend'his name against accusations in 
connection with the National Bank, 

Nearly a quarter of a million people 
visited this year’s Motor Show. 

! The population of Japan increases by 
two thousand every day. ■ 

, Lord Brocket, who gave four acres 
of Devil’s Dyke in Hertfordshire to the 
public for. the Coronation, has added 
100 acres to it. 

. The’ Social Services Group of the 
-Royal Empire Society has arranged to 
maintain a child at Fairbridge Farm 
School, Pinjarra, Western Australia. 

The Government of Barbados is to 
build a hew school with the profit made 
from the sale of Coronation stamps. 

Mr Thomas Powell Whitmell, who 
has crossed the Atlantic 480 times, 
is retiring after 41 years at sea with the 
Canadian Pacific liners. 

It has been found that out of 37,000 
telephone calls one-third of those by 
residential subscribers were made by 
Women to shops, in the morning. 

The Australian Elections 

For the third time in succession 
Mr Joseph Lyons has been returned to 
power as Prime Minister in tlie elections 
for the Australian Parliament. ’ His 
opponents, the Labour Party, have failed 
to defeat his Party, mainly because they 
stood for a policy of isolation, a policy 
which recent world events have shown to 
be unwise for this great Commonwealth. 

THINGS SEEN . 

A swan holding up traffic in the High 
Street, Eton. 

■ A11 old war horse locating time with 
its feet to a band playing Are We 
Doivnhcartcd ? in Ludgato Circus, 

Fifty lambs on a Sussex farm in the 
third week of October. 

Hundreds of rats swimming for their 
lives when high seas, swamped their 
homes at Portsmouth during a storm. 

Strawberries growing in Sussex in the 
last week of October,' 

THINGS SAID 

The Scout movement . practises 
Christianity. The Chief Scout 

It’s no good trying- to get the right 
ideas into the heads of wrong-headed 
people. Mr Epstein 

I am not a great believer in physical 
jerks. ■ The Chief Scout 

Having ensured economic recovery, 
England is now determined to achieve 
military security. The Home Secretary 

The submarine is no longer a serious 
danger to the British Empire.' 

Sir Samuel Iloare 

If Japan were to lose the war in China 
it would be the greatest benefit that 
could happen to her. Lord Samuel 

Tlie risk of giving colonies to Germany 
would be worth running if-it removed a 
permanent source of irritation. 

Lord Trent 

It is not enough to -keep the ring in 
Spain ; we have to keep the peace. 

Lord Cecil 

A meeting full of women generally 
produces more than a meeting full of 
men. Miss Nancy Price 

appealing for charity. 

Next to Lord Nuffield, nobody receives 
more begging letters, than I do. 

Bishop of London 1 
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Transatlantic Plane • The Herring Fleet • Young Sailors 
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Landplano For Atlantic Service—The new Do Havilland Albatross, a development of the famous Comet aeroplane, which has hoen built for non-stop commercial flights across tho Atlantic 



The Big Doll—A little girl visiting a PAerton toy factory 
to choose her own doll find9 one bigger than herself 
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Merchant Navy of tho Future—Sextant practice for 
merchant navy cadets at University Collego, Southampton 


The Learner—A lesson In mending nets from 
an old fisherman on tho jetty at Uroadstairs 
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Murray of 
Minorca 

Tile Man Who Scorned 
a Million 

DRAMATIC EPISODE IN 
BRITISH HISTORY 

In telling the story of the Balearic 
Islands last week wa. referred to the 
hard fight of General James Murray 
before being compelled to • surrender 
Minorca to France and Spain in 1782. 

His story is well worth recalling today 
when Port Mahon, the town in which 
he lived as governor, is so often in the 
news. It also throws a light on this 
country’s attitude toward the Mediter¬ 
ranean even before it became a highway 
for her trade with India and the Fast. 

Canada’s First Governor 

Lost to Britain by Admiral Byng’s 
tragic blunder, Minorca was nevertheless 
returned to her at the peace of 17C3, 
and in 1774 Murray was sent out as 
governor. It was not the first time he 
had represented his country in this way, 
for when Canada was surrendered by 
France lie was made first governor of 
that province. It was his reward for 
the great courage he iiad displayed 
there, first as commander of General 
Wolfe’s left wing on the Heights of 
Abraham, and later in resisting the 
French attempt to win back Quebec. 

Murray’s first years in his island home 
were uneventful, but when, toward the 
close of the American War of Inde¬ 
pendence, France and Spain declared 
war on us, his position became a source 
of danger. 

Sending his family to Italy, Murray 
prepared lor a siege, sinking at the mouth 
of the harbour his only sloop of war and 
adding its 200 seamen to the 2000 soldiers 
under his command, 400 of them being 
already invalids. . They all retired to 
Fort St Philip, above the town. 

A Second Spanish Armada 

He was not a day too soon, for,out of 
Cadiz there sailed a second Armada, 
bound, it was said, for England; but, 
though most of the ships did enter the 
English Channel, a group under the 
Due dc Crillon with 8000 soldiers and 
ample armaments swept past Gibraltar 
and landed near Port Mahon. 

The Spaniards welcomed them to that 
town, but the capture of the fortress 
was another matter, for it bad plenty 
of bomb-proof 'cover. After some weeks 
of failure Dc Crillon sent a secret 
message to General Murray offering him 
^1,000,000 to surrender. The Scotsman’s 
reply was worthy of his race. It ran : 

When your brave ancestor ivas desired 
by ,his sovereign to assassinate the Due 
de Guise, he returned the ansiver that you 
should have done when you were charged 
to assassinate the character of a man ivhose 
birth is as illustrious as your own or of 
the Due dc Guise. 

If you have ajiy humanity, pray send 
clothing for your unfortunate prisoners in 
my possession. Leave it at a distance, as 
I mill admit of no contact for the future 
but such as is hostile to the most inveterate 
■ degree. 

A Nickname of Honour 

The French commander replied that 
the letter restored each to his place, and 
accepted the proposal to send clothing ! 

The siege continued for three months 
longer, when only 600 men were fit to 
hold a gun. Murray was forced to capit¬ 
ulate, and the remnant of his gallant 
band laid down their arms before 14,000 
French and Spanish troops, exclaiming 
that they surrendered to God alone, as 
the victors could not plume themselves 
on taking a hospital. 

As for their general, he bore the name 
of Old Minorca ever after, and went to 
live in Sussex, passing to his rest at last 
at Beauport House, near Battle. 


Seeing Not Believing 


'T’iiat veteran scientist Sir James 
Cricliton-Browne, lias been telling 
liow crowds used to gather to watch 
the bronze lion which once crowned Sion 
House, the London home of the Dukes 
of Northumberland, standing where 
Charing Cross Station is now. 

There were those who declared that 
they saw the lion wag its tail; and of 
course there were still more who ridi¬ 
culed the idea. 'Sir James believes that 
the legend originated in the remark of a 
practical joker. 

. Memoirs of the period teem with 
references to the. subject and the per¬ 
plexity it aroused; but there was a 
rational explanation, as there so often 
is. The lion stood aloft with a back¬ 
ground of sky for those who looked up 
from a distance, and when clouds were 
drifting behind the lion the motion of 
the clouds seemed communicated to the 
animal, and the tail did seem to move 
to and fro. It was a"n example of the 
tricks the eye plays us. 

A similar effect can be traced if wc 
stand at the foot of- a tall flagstaff over 
which clouds are sailing. The effect is 
to make the top of the mast appear to 
sway. One of our readers, deceived in 


this way, ran terrified into the house 
declaring that a tall steel wireless mast 
was swaying and was about to topple. 

We must not complain of such 
illusions. If the eye were capable of 
resolving every picture into its moving 
’ constituents there would be no.kincmas. 
If wc tic a lighted stick to a string and 
swing it round our head, wc see what is 
apparently a continuous circle of fire 
about 11s. Sight lags behind movement, 
and runs one imago into another. The 
result is that, although the screen on 
which the picture is thrown is in dark¬ 
ness half the time (first a picture, then 
a blank, then a picture, then another 
blank, and so on), we see the result as 
an apparently continuous action, and 
arc unconscious of the dark interval 
which separates every pair of images 
before us. 

One of our correspondents writes to 
us that if, when wc are at Chatham, we 
stand at the base of the magnificent 
statue of Gordon and look upwards, the 
movement of the clouds overhead se.ems 
to bring the camel and its rider to life, 
and Gordon seems to be marching 
through the desert before our eyes, a 
startling and beautiful illusion. 


The New Way 
About the World 


Deaf Children Go to the Talkies 


F or the first time deaf and dumb 
children have been able to hear- as 
well as see a talking film. 

Lord Horder went to the Royal School 
for Deaf and Dumb Children to inspect 
the new sound; installation at the school 
lcinema. It employs electrical hearing 
aids for children not altogether deaf in 
a new way. The Multitone apparatus, 
which raises the level of hearing, is 
fixed on to the back of each child’s 
chair, and special unmasked heaving 
headphones convey the sound to the 
child’s ears. The sounds from the 
talking films arc taken up on a wire 
which carries them to each child. 

That is one side of the invention, but 
there is another more important. Sounds 
may be conveyed and amplified into 
ears which arc deficient in hearing, but 
to be of value they must be clear and 
distinct. This is ensured in another way. 

Each deaf and dumb child suffers a 
certain amount of hearing loss. If 
this is only 70 per cent of ordinary 
hearing then the child can bo helped by 


hearing aids. Consequently the hearing 
loss of the patients is tested beforehand, 
so as to ascertain whether the apparatus 
will be of help to them. If shown that 
it will be so they join the kincma 
audience. The apparatus is affixed to 
their chairs, the sounds go electrically 
round to each of them, and care is 
taken that in order to make the spoken 
words distinct the sounds shall not 
exceed a certain volume. 

The talking films made in this way 
audible and comprehensible to the 
children arc not only an addition, in 
Lord I-Iordcr’s words, to the physical 
and mental well-being of the children, 
but the regular use of the apparatus 
leaves them an increasing acquaintance 
with the sounds of speech. 

The deaf and dumb children at 
Margate will remember Lord Horder 
because he signed his name on the 
exercise books of many of them. But 
it took a long time to explain to them 
why he wrote simply Horder, without 
putting his Christian name. 


Enter the Hummers 


H istory had the Mummers ; now wc 
are promised the Hummers. 

■ We live and learn. An Austrian com¬ 
poser has announced that music is pure 
only if it is produced by the voice, not 
only without instrumental • accompani¬ 
ment but without words ; so he and his 
followers in London arc to give us what is' 
called the firsf V ocal Symphony Orchestra. 

If they are to sing without instru¬ 
mental accompaniment and _ to scorn 
words, will not this choir merely devote, 
itself to humming ? And is humming 
the highest expression of music ? So we 
are asked to believe. 

All the songs, the anthems, the 
hymns, the psalms, the operas, the 
cantatas, the oratorios that have moved 


the world since speech and music were 
first brought together arc unmusical, 
we are told. 

We have been tortured of late years 
by much singing that has little relation 
to music, but we fancy that wc shall still 
delight in Handel, Wagner, Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and the other composers, and 
agree with our immortal William Byrd 
that every man, woman, and child who 
can sing should sing—but with words. 

When we give voice to the inspired 
words “ Let us sing unto the Lord a 
new song.” we do not invite people to 
hum, but to declare their faith and 
passion iu the noblest words of the heart, 
set to the loftiest music of which human 
imagination is.capable. 


Sister Kenny is Doing Wonders 


E arly this year Sister Kenny came to 
England from Australia. 

It is said that she had been offered 
£20,000 for the secret of her treatment 
of infantile paralysis, but had refused to 
profit by what she claims to be her 
discovery, preferring to demonstrate 
her methods without reward. 

When she came to London she Offered 
to submit her methods to a test in any 
hospital controlled by the LCC, and 
for four months her system has been 
tried with success in Queen Mary’s 
Hospital at Carshalton in Surrey. 

Many medical men have long held 
the view that complete_rest is necessary 


A Business Man’s 
Clever Feat 

All the world has been talking of 
Jean Batten, the New Zealand flying 
wonder, but few have heard of the 
wonderful use made of flight by a New 
Zealand business man whose story comes 
from our New Zealand correspondent. 

•* Once upon a time New Zealanders 
had .to make a sea' voyage round' Cape 
Horn lasting four months when they 
wisficd to visit the Homeland. 

This year a New Zealand business man 
has been to London and back in two 
months and a half, of which 18 days 
were spent in England. 

He sailed with his mother from Wel¬ 
lington on May 24 in the fine new 
motor-ship Akaroa, passed through the 
Panama Canal, and reached Jamaica. 
There he left the ship, leaving His mother 
on board, spent'two days on his business 
at this West Indian island, and then flew 
to the island of Cuba.. From Havana 
he flew to Miami in Florida, and than to 
New York, where he spent three days. 
He next travelled on the Queen Mary to 
Southampton, arriving in England two 
days ahead of the Akaroa, which he had 
raced from Jamaica. 

A Reunion After 52 Years 

His mother, sailing on the Akaroa, had 
left England 52 years ago, and her son 
had planned a lovely surprise for her. By 
flying ahead to New York and joining 
the Queen Mary he was able to see his 
mother’s sister and bring her clown to 
Southampton to meet his mother when 
the Akaroa arrived. It was a happy 
reunion for the sisters after so many 
years. That he was able to race a pas¬ 
senger liner from Jamaica , to South¬ 
ampton is indeed a tribute to the 
development of commercial aviation. 

Returning to New Zealand, our busi¬ 
ness man travelled as far as Singapore 
by Imperial Airways. He was a pas¬ 
senger to Alexandria by the giant flying- 
boat Corsair, and then flew by land 
plane across Asia to Singapore. An 
Australian air service took him from 
Singapore to Sydney, three days by 
steamer-from Auckland, his home town 
in New Zealand. So far there is no com¬ 
mercial service over the tempestuous 
Tasman Sea, which separates Australia 
from New Zealand. 

GIVING THEM A 


if infantile paralysis is to be overcome 
in any degree. Sister Kenny believes 
this is wrong. She advocates brine 
baths, remedial exercises, and in fact 
anything which will help to keep the 
patient cheerful. 

When she took charge of her test. 
ward in Queen Mary's Hospital Sister 
Elizabeth Kenny had it newly painted 
blue, and her nurses were all ordered 
blue uniforms with red capes. The 
patients admitted to her ward were all 
pronounced to bo hopeless cases, but 
now, after a few weeks, some of them 
arc able to toddle about, and their 
condition is improving every day. 


CHANCE 

Work For Idle Hands 

A Government Training Centre has 
been opened in Leeds. 

There are now over a dozen of these 
centres up and down the country, the 
first being opened at Birmingham in 
1926; but the one at Leeds is in many 
ways one of the best equipped of all. 
By the time it is in working order it 
will provide training lor 800 men. 

Each man will be given about six 
months’ training in some occupation 
which should make it possible for him to 
find work. The fact that of the 50,000 
men who have been trained in these 
centres during the last ten years the 
extraordinarily high proportion of 97 
per cent have been placed in employ¬ 
ment is ample proof that the scheme is 
efficient, and that training of this kind 
is one of the surest means of reducing 
unemployment. 

Those who pass out of the training 
centre are usually given a full set of tools 
with which to follow up the occupation 
for which they have been trained. 

Your Share of the 
Peace of the World 

For ii', a year you may send the 

C N each week to any child oh Earth 
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Through the 
Furnace 

What a wonderful thing; is radium ! 

We read a year,ago of a tube of it 
thrown away by accident from an 
institution into the dustbin. Away it 
went into the Manchester Corporation’s 
destructor furnace, to be tipped out 
among piles of cooling clinker. 

The anxious owners never gave up 
hope, searching everywhere ; and finally 
the dump was combed over and the 
radium was found. After a year of 
adventure it was discovered to be almost 
intact, and still worth £ 6 ooo. 



A Coracle Man of Carmarthen 


Two Visitors 

Two kinds of birds which are not 
known to have visited Cheshire before 
have been observed there. One was a 
Glaucous Gull, a big white bird which 
breeds in the Arctic ; the other was an 
American Pectoral Sandpiper,, a wan¬ 
derer which nests in Arctic America, ' 
though it sometimes flics as far south 
as Patagonia 

A Pipeline For Oil 

The success of the Iraq-Haifa pipe¬ 
line is making our engineers think of 
one to run from Birmingham to London. 

'This lias not been a practicable scheme 
hitherto because of the difficulty in 
obtaining way leaves, but now a number - 
of canals have united in the Grand Union 
Canal Company and the proposal is to 
run a pipeline alongside. 

Pipelines are nothing new in America, 
but in England they would be particu¬ 
larly useful in taking traffic off congested 
roads ; also in times of national emer¬ 
gency, when oil tankers might lie unable 
to reach tlio port of London, it would 
be most important to bo able to draw 
supplies from the Midlands. 

FISHERMEN CALLING 

Some fishermen from Wallasey, at the 
mouth of the Mersey, were out in their 
boat near Hilbre Island when their 
engine broke down. 

They concluded that the best tiling 
to do was to soak their flannel trousers 
in petrol and set them alight to attract 
the attention of the Hoylake lifeboat. 

The plan succeeded, and within two 
hours the lifeboat, returned with the 
men and their boat, 

STRAIGHTENING THE 

Kangaroo’s Tail 

A leaping kangaroo, a merino ram’s 
head, and three ears of wheat are 
among the new designs for Australian 
'coinage to be issued shortly. The 
kangaroo’s tail, which now droops over* 
the motto on the florin, is going to bo 
straightened to its natural position, as 
also is the emu’s leg on that coin. 

It seems a pity the little Koala bear 
is not included, but perhaps it-will bo 
brought in later. 
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The Lions Join in the Chorus 


Homes For the 
Old folk 



A. scientist having stated that singing 
is not a' natural function of the 
human voice (an assertion which wireless 
crooners seem to support), Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sumner has written to maintain 
that in the African wilds, at any rate, 
such a grace and exercise is natural and 
agreeable. 

Late one evening a dozen African 
natives were hauling along the body of a 
zebra which the colonel had shot. They 
punctuated each yard of their journey, 
he says, by a stave of folk-song finely 
sung, and the grandeur of the song was 


enhanced by the roaring of lions which 
were following them lip. 

No one who has heard such music, 
Colonel Sumner adds, could ever say 
that there is no such thing as a natural 
singing voice. 

Natives singing under an African night 
sky, with a great chorus of lion-roars 
accompanying them, must indeed have 
been impressive and stirring, but to 
enjoy it we should wish to be, as the 
colonel was, safely perched in a tree 
when the natives, the zebra, and the 
lions approached. 


Nannie 

We have heard of another of those 
wonderful Nannies who serve long and 
faithfully. 

She is Miss Elizabeth Hind, who has 
completed 78 years with one family, 
and at 90 is still with the Roberts 
family of Cragside, Grasmere. She was 
12 when she entered the service of 
Miss Roberts’s grandfather, and she has 
served three generations, beginning her 
long period of service about the time 
Wordsworth’s day was done. 

THE TRAVELLING MUSEUM 

Derbyshire’s Education Committee 
has a school museum for ever travelling 
round the county. It goes on from 
school to school, remaining about three 
weeks in 011c village. 

Among its exhibits arc elaborately 
constructed models and specimens illus¬ 
trating art and science, together with 
5000 pictures, 800 of them illustra¬ 
ting the history of painting. The first 
distribution was made in June, and tlio 
travelling museum lias already proved 
so useful that it is to be organised on a 
more ambitious scale. 

A Fortune For Dumb 
animals 

Mrs Hilda Mary Tucker lias passed 
on, but the good she delighted to do 
will live after her. 

All her life she loved animals, and 
now that she is dead her dumb friends 
are to benefit to a remarkable extent. 
Mrs Tucker, who lived at Molescroft, 
near Beverley, has left between ^60,000 
and £ 70,000 to the People’s Dispensary 
for Sick Animals of the Poor, the Hull 
and East Riding Society for Preventing 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Canine 
Defence League. 

Survival of Guinea-Pigs 

In the City of London a guinea-pig 
has only two legs, and gets his name 
from being a human biped who makes 
a sorry living by lending a titled name 
to a company. 

In a case heard the other day a 
knight confessed that he had lent his 
name, with the Sir complete, as a 
sleeping partner, receiving £$ a week for 
the use of it. 


What Next?. 

A writer has been describing a clock 
invented by an old Leeds clock-maker) 
which lings a bell, not at the hour we 
want to get up, but on any day in the 
year we want to remember 1 

We could not find a more useful 
present for an absent-minded man. 
With this clock on his mantelpiece he 
would be able to set the alarm for a day 
months ahead when he had to give a 
lecture or attend a ceremony or pay his 
income-tax. There would be no need for 
him to worry about it, for on the day 
the duty was to be performed his clock 
would ring the warning bell. The only 
difficulty, of course; would be that 
probably he would have forgotten what 
lie had to do. 

The Man in the 
IRON LUNG 

Mr Frederick Snitc, known as the man 
in the iron lung, has gone to Florida, 
where he is to spend the winter. 

His mother and father with two 
doctors and seven nurses accompanied 
him on his journey from Chicago, and 
the railway carriage was fitted up as a 
hospital. The patient, a man of 26, 
remained, in the artificial respirator in 
which lie made the journey from China 
to America some months ago. Mr Snite, 
who is suffering from infantile paralysis, 
lias been kept alive for 14 months by 
means of his remarkable machine. 

A GLASS TRAIN 

Cinderella had a glass slipper; Don¬ 
caster is building a whole glass train. 

This remarkable achievement is the 
work of Pilkingtons, the famous glass 
firm, whose works arc near Doncaster, 
and they arc building the train 011 a 
special chassis and framework made at 
the Doncaster railway works. 

The solid parts arc of armour-plate 
glass which can bo bent without break¬ 
ing. There is a glass floor and glass 
pictures ; in fact, all is glass save the 
bathroom, which is in vitrolitc. The 
exterior panelling, is formed of 100,000 
small mirrors. Even the fireplace is of 
glass. 

This wonderful train.is to tour the 
country for publicity purposes, and will 
doubtless excite much attention. 


As a gesture of appreciation of 
their old servants, and to mark Corona¬ 
tion Year, the proprietors of Houghton 
Main Colliery have built two more 
cottages for their old workpeople. The 
cottages are at Darfield, and James 
Royston and Francis Wliistow have 
been chosen as the first tenants. James 
Royston has worked at the Houghton 
Main Colliery for half a century, his 
neighbour for 43 years. 

Hot pot For Cold Days 

Now that the cold weather is coming 
hot dinners arc the order of the day. 

In some of our schools hot dinners 
are served after morning lessons, and 
we know of one village school in York¬ 
shire where work is done to the savoury 
smell of an appetising dinner. 

■When lessons arc half over the dinner 
jars are put into holes in a metal shelf 
about halfway down a copper in which 
clothes were once boiled. The copper is 
half-filled with water, the fire kindled, 
and by the time morning school is over 
dinner is ready. Little tables are 
brought out, cloths are laid, flowers 
arranged, and as the copper is opened 
the school begins to sing, if not for its 
supper, for a hot dinner cooked in the 
simplest and easiest way imaginable, 
and wonderfully good. 

A BOY’S 11-HOUR DAY 

At a London Juvenile Court the chair¬ 
man described as disgraceful the hours 
worked by a vanboy who did 11 hours 
a day. 

We agree, and are glad that the boy 
is to be assisted to find a better job. 
Vanboys arc often turned off in a few 
years and replaced by youngsters fresh 
from school. The chairman of the Court 
put it thus : " They sweat the blood out 
of these children and turn them out 
when they arc 17.” 

How the Eagle came 
to Liverpool 

Not long ago a brown and white 
Arizona eagle, with a wing-spread of 
four feet, was noticed to be flying slowly 
over the water near Sable Island, off the 
coast of America. 

The liner Scythia was a day out from 
Boston when the eagle dropped exhausted 
on to her decks. The big bird had 
evidently been carried just far enough 
by the wind. 

The bird was carried to the cabin, 
where it was tended and fed. It soon 
recovered, and was kept in a crate for 
the remainder of the voyage. Now the 
eagle is an inmate of the zoo at Mossley 
Ilill, Liverpool. 


Sculptures For 

Two New Town Halls 


Local industries arc being shown in sculpture on two new town halls. On tho left Mr James Woodford Is working on a 
plaque showing Aviation, for Norwich ; and on the right is Mr David Evans with a figure, the Acetylene Welder, for Poplar 
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Homes Fit For Children 

As our school population is now- 
falling year by year with 
alarming rapidity it is necessary 
for our Government to consider 
seriously the decline in British 
childhood. The facts are plain. 

A land without children is 
worse than a land without birds. 
Lacking our feathered friends 
the countryside would be dumb 
and cheerless. Lacking children, 
homes cannot exist. It is the 
child that makes the home. 

Life without children is the 
negation of life ; it ruins the pre¬ 
sent and forbids the future. The 
increasing loss of children is the 
loss of everything-—of past, pre¬ 
sent, and future. All that has 
been accomplished, all that is 
being done, all that is hoped for, 
dies in the loss of the child. 
Aspirations become futile, his¬ 
tory a mockery, hopes vain, when 
the childless home arrives to 
declare that so far as it is 
concerned the nation shall not 
continue in being. 

Now, as the child makes the 
home, the home must be such 
as to provide the means of life 
for the child. It is necessary to 
make an end of the building of 
blocks of dwellings unsuited to 
the nurture of children. The 
population must be housed in 
such fashion that children may 
find room to live and thrive. Our 
homes must have garden, space 
and ample bedrooms and sun¬ 
light. Let a Ministry of Health 
arise to demand such homes. 


D 


Going To the Dogs 


og-racing is boomed as a 
supplement to horse-racing. 
It is well advertised and induces 
poor people to,waste their money. 

It is particularly an evil be¬ 
cause the evening dog-races are 
attended by thousands who work 
during the day, thus opening up 
a new avenue of false “ sport.” 
Many -a home has to go short of 
food because father has gone to 
the dogs. 

The fact is that there is nothing 
sporting about betting on the 
running of a dog, and this trade, 
at once silly and evil, ought to be 
abolished. It is pitiful to see men 
putting their shillings on races 
of the most dubious character. 

We rejoice, therefore, that the 
clergymen of Swindon have, suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading the Wilt¬ 
shire Council to refuse to grant a 
licence for betting facilities to 
be provided at a sports stadium 
to be built at that place. 

We hope this very proper re¬ 
fusal will encourage opposition to 
new betting licences elsewhere. 

The wholesale demoralisation of 
our people must be stopped if this 
country is to be worthy to lead 
a quarter of the world’s people. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Old Lady at the Town Hall 

[t may be a little late, but not too 
late to print. It is the story of an 
old lady who went to the Bradford 
Town Hall and asked to “ see t’ Lord 
Mayor, because ah’vc some brass for 
him.” 

Taken to the Lord Mayor’s room, 
she produced a £5 note “ for t’ Radium 
Fund.” After thanking her the Lord 
Mayor asked for her name and address. 
“ What for ? ” she asked. “ It’ll 
nobbut mean a lot o’ noisy folk hang¬ 
ing ower t’ gate, probably wanting 
t' bit o’ brass I’ve got left.” 

© 

Saving Our War Horses 

Q N readers have already saved two 
old war horses by raising two 
sums of ten pounds, and the total of 
the fund is now £29 14s, so that with 
another 6s a third old war horse 
will be purchased abroad, and either 
put painlessly out of its misery or 
brought home to rest in green fields. 

© 

The Poor Ten Thousand 

Game and Toy Census has given 
some interesting results. We 
now make far more toys and games 
than we import. In 1935 the British 
output was worth £2,872,000, and 
imports £1,228,000. 

The number of persons doing this 
work in factories and workshops was 
found to be 10,600, but we arc sorry 
to say that their earnings arc poor. 
That is how the other half lives ! 

© 

The Great Solution 

Qne of our readers has solved the 
musk problem for us after all 
these years. 

It is ridiculous, he says, to suggest 
that the musk has lost its scent; what 
has happened is that our. noses arc 
out of joint. 

So that is that. 

Dr Johnson, Goth 

all know that a man may be the 
greatest talker in the world and 
talk little sense ; but I)r Johnson was 
the greatest talker in tfie world and 
talked both sense and nonsense. 

He loved Dovedale, with its miles 
of natural loveliness unsurpassed in 
Europe, but his admiration for the 
scene was like that of the man who 
would put a tea-house everywhere, for 
his ambition was “to build an arch 
from rock to rock over the stream, 
with a summer-house upon it.” 

© 

The Unforgotten 

The latest of all the peace memorials 
has just been unveiled at Oak- 
worth, the village next' to the Bronte 
village of Haworth. These arc the 
words round it: 

May ivc so order oitr lives after the 
ideals for which our brethren died that 
humbly and unashamed toe may meet 
their gallant souls once more. 


Cast Out Fear 

^e have been delighted to see that 
one of our merry actors has been 
calling on the doctors to cheer up 
their patients by making their con¬ 
sulting rooms more cheerful. It is 
good advice, and we should like to 
hand it on to the dentists. 

The patient arrives, lull of fear, 
wondering what the pain can be. Why 
pass him into a waiting-room shrouded 
in gloom, furnished with chairs of 
formidable substance, a mantel 
crowned by an obsolete mirror, and a 
carpet of depressing design ? The 
physician should sell all these things 
for what they will fetch (which is not 
much) and greet his sufferers with 
bright colours and 'comfort. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

tramp who lias inherited a 
fortune says lie will still 
lead an open-air life. Surely 
lie doesn’t mind coming in to 
money. 

0 

Paris leads the perfumery trade. 
Other cities arc off the scent. 

0 

pi 1 eric is no , unemployment among 
window-cleaners. They all get a 
look in. 

0 

Visual telephones arc coming. Wait 
and sec. 



Peter Puck 
Wants 
To Know 


A&e 


If page boys 
grow into 
book-keepers 



has its 


a box 
it has 


The 


fi> 


fy bird’s life is not carefree. It 
peck of trouble. 

0 

fy man says lie never cares for 
at the theatre. Unless 
chocolates in it. 

0 

p.m latest house is all electric 
rent gives you a shock. 

0 

fyN explorer botanist has dis¬ 
covered new kinds of roses. 

Got on their scent. 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the Woriel 
Tint Zoo has received £10,000 for a 
new elephant house from an Indian 
Maharajah. 

JvJ early 80 acres of Lavington Common 
near Midliurst have been given to 
tiie National Trust. 

JUST AN IDEA 
It. is fine to do something no one else 
can do. It is also fine to do something 
anyone can do, but to do it a little finer 
than anyone else. 


Hungry Boys 

Who Cares ? 

jyjR Eddie Williams, Headmaster of 
Blaina Boys School, Monmouth, 
is one of the class of sturdy beggars 
who arc to be forgiven because they 
do not ask for themselves. 

He asks, and asks again, for the 
hungry schoolboys of Wales (for Mon¬ 
mouth, of course, is more Welsh than 
English) : and to strengthen his pica 
declares that the Welsh children arc 
becoming smaller and smaller owing 
to prolonged underfeeding. The under¬ 
feeding arises from the unemployment 
of the parents. 

In this school at Blaina the boys 
sit and shiver because they are not 
warmly clothed outside, nor clothed 
with enough food inside. Out of 230 
boys 130 are the sons of fathers 
relying on public assistance. 

Rents arc high in Blaina, food is 
not cheap, and the price is rising ; the 
winter is coming on ; and there is the 
everlasting problem of boots. Poor 
Blaina ! And poor Cardiff and New¬ 
port, and poor South Wales. Some¬ 
thing ought to be done for Blaina, 
where some mines have been closed 
for ten years. If Mr Eddie Williams 
clamours like the importunate widow 
for help, the case he pleads is at least 
as'justified as hers, and more so, 
because if the children of the coming 
generation arc to be recruits in a 
National Fitness Campaign they must 
be fitted out with food and clothing 
to begin with. Healthy Ai citizens 
will not be produced by the C3 rations 
of the depressed areas. 

Once in History 

rWNCH in the history of the world 
there was found a Man who 
wholly trusted to the ultimate victory 
of love. 

All through His life He refused to 
use any means which love could not 
sanctify. He went calmly forward 
along a path which He well discerned, 
turning neither to the right hand nor 
to the left, although before Him lay a 
death of shame. This life and this 
death have liberated . in the world 
greater forces for good than any other 
life and death in all the centuries 
before or since ; they have meant more 
for human progress tlfan has been 
achieved-by all the armies and fleets 
the world has ever seen. 

Dr Henry Hodgkin 
© 

The Leaves Are Falling 

The leaves are falling ; so am I ; 

The few late flowers have moisture in 
the eye; 

So have I too. 

' Scarcely on any bough is heard 
Joyous or even unjoyous bird 
The whole wood through. 

Winter may come: he brings but 
nigher 

His circle (yearly narrowing) to the fire 
Where old friends meet: 

Let him ; now heaven is overcast, 
And spring and summer both are past 
And all things.sweet. 

Walter Savage Landot 
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JEMMY LIND 

.The Swedish Nightingale 

It is fifty years since one of the most 
marvellous voices the world has heard 
was stilled for ever. 

It: had thrilled multitudes. It had 
held great audiences spellbound. It 
had risen from earth towards heaven 
like the lark’s song- on a summer morn¬ 
ing, as pure and strong and beautiful. 
Then it was silent, tor Jenny Lind had 
breathed her last. ■ 

In the long story of human achieve¬ 
ment lew names shine more brightly 
than hers ; she was known as the 
Swedish nightingale. 

Born in Stockholm in 1820, shc^was 
named Johanna Maria land. She was 
captivating even as a child. When quite 
small she was on the stage, and was 
only iG when she made her first appear¬ 
ance in opera. 

Her success was immediate. She 
had grace and charm, but to those she 
added her incomparable voice. She 
went on from triumph to triumph. 
Before she was 20 she was admitted to 
the Swedish Academy of Music. For 
two years she studied under the world- 
famous singing master Manuel Garcia, 
and when she was 27 she made her first 
appearance in England, singing at the 
llaymarket Theatre, where she took her 
audience by storm. Nothing like her 
voice had ever been heard, and her 
fame spread like wildfire. She was 
invited not only all over the British 
Isles, but to all the European capitals. 

Happy Days in America 

Two years later she abandoned opera 
for solos in oratorios and concerts; 
and in 1850 went to America, where 
she was greeted with a tumult of 
applause. While, touring America she 
married Otto Goldschmidt, director of 
the Bach choir. 

Most of the rest of Jenny’s life was 
spent in England. Four years before 
she died she was appointed chief pro¬ 
fessor of music at tlie Royal College of 
Music. She passed away at Malvern. 

It has been said that she was the 
greatest soprano of all time, . The 
range of her voice and its amazing 
brilliance have rarely been equalled ; 
and her control of it enabled her to sway 
vast audiences. Not only a marvellous 
singer with remarkable dramatic powers, 
she was a woman. with a strong and 
beautiful personality, and her kindness 
of heart and the way in which she gave 
money to all good causes (she is said to 
have given away at least £50,000) all 
helped to give her a place in the affec¬ 
tions of millions'of people. 

In Loving Memory 



A London librarian has reported to almost all the world forgotten. The one 
The Times an incident from a kindly onlooker took a peep over the 
London street which ought to be added poor old man’s shoulder, and found 
as a footnote to Lockhart’s biography that the book which fascinated him 
of Scott. was Scott’s Guy Manncring. 

One day an ancient woman, begging The incident recalls a story told by 
alms of the great man, delighted him Mr Joseph Choate when he was United 
by describing herself as “ an old strug- States Ambassador to England. James 
glcr,” a phrase which Scott wrote down Russell Lowell's end was near ; his 
in his diary and thought it worthy to friends knew that the silver cord of life 
become classical. would soon be loosed. Oliver Wendell 

The new story is of another old Holmes went to pay him a last visit, 
straggler, but a wordless 011c, a poor and entered the room with a cheery, 
sandwichman, carrying his boards back “ Well, James, how are you today ? 
and front in the chilly streets of the Lowell 011 his couch, clasping a book 
West End of London. The observer in his hands, looked up with a bright 
saw him, heedless of traffic and passers- smile and answered, “ Wendell, I don’t 
by, heedless of wind and weather, deeply know how I am and 1 don’t care—I’m 
engrossed in a book he read as he trod reading Rob Roy.” 

the gutter. It would have delighted the heart of 

An hour later the librarian returned. Sir Walter Scott to know these two 
found his man still enraptured with his stories of the fine old poet and the poor 
book, still forgetting the world, and by old straggler. 

The Resounding River 

C hiefly in order that the way may be India, and so making the waterway 
made safe for the first voyage after one of international importance. Today, 
launching of the Ouecn Mary’s sister - where a century ago men of Glasgow 
ship, the 552, a sum of ^70,000 is to be caught salmon in the waters about their 
spent in widening the Clyde. The sum city the greatest ships in the world can 
seems small, but it is only the latest ride at anchor. 

instalment in an account spread over Clydesdale, the beautiful vale of 
nearly four centuries. pastures and orchards to which the 

The third longest river in Scotland, river gives its name, is in turn the 
but one of the most important commcr- source of a name by which one of the 
cial and industrial highways in the most famous breeds of horses is known, 
world, the Clyde received it's name from the magnificent Clydesdales, which, 
some unknown British poet, a name with the Shires and the Suffolk Punches, 
meaning resounding, far-heard, or strong, dkl all the heavy work of the Empire 
That characteristic is found about the until relieved of their herculean labours 
falls in its upper reaches, scenes as fair by steam and motor vehicles, 
as any in our islands. But it was another source of power 

The long task ’ of deepening the which first made the Clyde country 
channel had been so ineffective that a famous in Europe. There, disguised as 
century ago the river was fordable at a merchant, came Bins the Second, a 
Brooniielaw, which is now part of 15th century Pope as he was afterwards 
Glasgow itself. When the Tudors ruled to be. He found the bulk of the people 
England the proudest hope of those housed in squalor, with the poor living 
who ruled the Clyde was to make it in towns in mere shanties of wood roofed 
navigable for a few trading boats, and, with straw, and in the country in turf 
that done, they built a- little pier at huts under roofs of branches and grass. 
Brooniielaw, and after .that, at Port But to his astonishment he saw great 
Glasgow, the first graving dock in numbers of poor who begged at the 
Scotland. churches and monasteries given alms of 

When more ambitious schemes were " a stone dug up out of the earth, with 
attempted they scut down to England which’they went away contented.” With' 
for engineers who,, in their efforts to this they made fires with which to cook, 
narrow the river and so promote a and warm themselves, 
swifter scour, actually ploughed its bed Unknown to him, the Church was 
in parts, as a preliminary to dredging. mining coal and distributing it to the 
Coal and iron made the fortunes of impoverished peasants, domestic riches 
the Clyde; the union of Scotland with which were in our own day to make their _ 
England permitting Scotland for the descendants the greatest shipbuilders in' 
first time to trade with America and the world. 


Inflammable Toys 

The Government’s 
Celluloid Committee 

It is good to see., that all the news¬ 
papers are talking of celluloid now; 
no more is the C N like a voice in the 
wilderness. 

The news in every paper the other day 
was that the Government Committee 
to inquire into the danger of. these 
inflammable toys has the following six 
members : 

L-t-Col Sir Vivian Henderson, M I’ (chair¬ 
man) ; Mr G. H. Carruthers, Board of Trade ; 
Dr J. J. Fox, Government Chemist; Mr 
E. I. Macklin, Superintending Inspector of 
Factories; Mrs Henry Paget, wife of the 
former Bishop of Chester ; Mrs Shaw, formerly 
M P for Bothweli. 

Tho secretary to the Committee is 
Miss Wilkins of the Home Office, and all 
communications should be sent to her. 
The purpose for which the Committee is 
officially described isto inquire into the 
use of celluloid and any similar highly 
inflammable material in the manu¬ 
facture of toys, fancy goods, articles of 
attire, toilet requisites, and the like ; 
and to consider what steps are desirable 
and practicable against the danger 
arising to the public, and especially to 
children, from such use.” 

Racing a Train 

A sturdy peasant of Montenegro has 
raced a train, 

News of his achievement comes from 
Belgrade, and people are still talking 
of the odd thing lie has done. When he 
boastfully declared that lie could beat 
a train from Bar on tho Adriatic coast 
to Sutorman, a representative of the 
oldest railway in Montenegro challenged 
him to prove it. Milovich, a labourer, 
undertook to show how easily it could 
lie- done, offering the engine-driver a 
good half-mile start. 

When the race began the train made 
fine progress at first, but Milovich soon 
caught iiji with it, and as the train 
chugged through canyons and along 
the edges of high precipices he gained 
rapidly. After 80 minutes, he reached 
Sutorman two minutes before the train 
panted into the station, the passengers 
cheering when they found the peasant 
sitting on the platform after his run 
of 13 miles. 

Cathedral Builders 

The cathedral building age is upon us 
again ; three great ones arc now being 
built ill England—two at Liverpool 
(including the biggest in the world) and 
one at Guildford. 


One night a car drew up neat the 
Marble Arch, tho chauffeur helping two 
elderly women to alight. 

Arm in arm the women walked slowly, 
mingling with the crowd, among whom 
were many of tho poorest of London’s 
poor. Every now and then one of the 
women opened her handbag and drew 
out a £5 note, to which a letter was 
pinned, and as secretly as any thief she 
slipped the note into the hand of some 
down-and-out. Iii all 39 notes were 
given away, each with a letter saying; 

Dear Friend, I am passing on this 
sum of money on tho 39th anniversary 
of my son’s birthday. He was killed two 
days before his birthday in 1917 in 
France. I hope this will bring you some 
comfort. I Wish yon joy. ■ 

A lovely way to keep green tho 
memory of a dear one. 

Black and White 

Constable Peter Riley may soon be 
tho loneliest policeman in Australia. 
He has recently left’ Port Danvin for 
King River on the coast of Arnhem 
Land, a reserve given to the natives. 
He will be there three months, and his 
only companion will be a black man. 


Treasure From the Sea 


S omething better than the old dream 
of extracting gold from sea-water 
has been found. 

Sea-water, by a new scientific method, 
can be turned into pure distilled water, 
now worth half a crown a gallon, at a 
cost of threepence a gallon. Pure water 
is a rare thing, and so expensive to make 
that only a few uses are found for it. 
But soft water, purified of the sulphates 
of calcium and carbonates of magnesium 
which make it hard, and are deposited 
ns fur in boiler tubes or as a sticky mess 
when soap is added, is wanted by all. 

Tho new' discovery makes this easy 
and cheap. Among the most striking new 
products of our time are the artificial 
resins or gums. The most famous of 
f belli isthebakclite employed in electrical 
engineering, and the latest is the resinous 
artificial glass, I11 between are resins 
Which arc manufactured into scores of 
articles for daily use, from combs to 
buttons and window frames. 

It has lately been found'that sonic of 
these resins, when powdered, have re¬ 


markable properties as filters. They will 
filter off the magnesium and calcium 
which make water hard, and by further 
treatment will make the water alto¬ 
gether pure, without acid or alkali, or 
any trace of metallic element. 

Large plants are being put down to 
prepare such water in quantity, and tho 
day is coming when tho process, applied 
on the largest scale, may he employed to 
purify the brackish waters of inland lakes 
or of underground reservoirs such as are 
common in Australia. 

When artesian 1 wells are sunk in 
Australia the water that comes up is so 
impregnated with minerals in the form 
of alkalis that it cannot be used to water 
crops or for irrigation. If it could be 
purified. 011 a large scale by filtering 
through resins it would become more 
valuable than gold in the mid-Australian 
bad lands. 

Tho process can ho applied not only 
to brackish water, but to sea-water. 
There may be something better than 
gold in sca-watcr after all. 


Looking through the Bulletin issued 
by Liverpool Cathedral to its friends it 
is interesting to notice that ^14 a week 
has been dropped into the collecting 
boxes during the past three months. 

We notice also with interest that the 
rose window, which has now been 
finished, is almost as high above the 
floor as tho Nelson column. The number 
of masons employed at the beginning 
of September was 120, and the total 
labour force at work on the cathedral 
numbered 220. 

The Story of the Bible 

The millions of people who believe 
that tho Bible is the greatest book in 
the world, and who love to know all they 
can about it, will welcome the new 
weekly publication called The Story of 
the Bible. 

It is a companion to the Bible, telling 
us the history of every book and inter¬ 
preting its message and its meaning. 
It is for the stiidcnt as well as for the 
general reader, and is published at gd 
each week until it completes itself in 
volume form. Each part has eight 
pages in colour. 
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THE TREMENDOUS POWER MAN 


The Childre, 

MUST O 


The p’etures on this page give us some conception of 
the tremendous apparatus with which men are trying 


to break up the smallest speck of matter the mind can 
conceive—the Atom. To accomplish this feat Man 













Great condensers at the National Physical Laboratory of the type used in producing high voltages 
for atom research, and, on the right, the copper globes between which the discharge takes placo 




, 

The gigantic apparatus of the Westinghouse Company at East Pittsburg in which voltages up 
to five millions will be used in attempts to break the atom 
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Dr Cockcre/t .te.tcning for evidence o! dimtegration ; and, on the right, adjusting one of the pumps for producing .a high vacuum in atom-splitting experiments at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge 
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MIGHTY ATOM 


must create power of the same order as the lightning laboratories and great electrical workshops, power 
flash,and in these vast mechanisms, set up in university is sometimes generated equal to five million volts. 


TV/ hat makes the atom stick together ? 

’ * What is the force that binds it ? 

These questions have been in part 
j answered, not only by Lord Rutherford, 
our Twentieth Century Alchemist, but 
by the men who split the . atom. 
into its , electrical fragments, at the 
LCarnegic. Institution at Washington. 

. .They have been bombarding the atom 
y with other electric fragments for more 
than five years, giving an important load 
to other experimenters. 

An atom of any element is believed to 
consist of a central body which is a mass 
/of positive electricity, round which fly at 
;Venormous speeds fragments of negative 
. electricity, known as electrons. 

This is the Rutherford atom in its 
simplest form as Lord Rutherford 
described it some 20 years ago. Many 
additions have been made by the 
mathematicians to the original struc¬ 
ture, but Lord Rutherford, satisfied with 
his original scheme, made it the basis of 
the atom-splitting in which lys set a 
fashion, copied by physicists all the 
world over. . . 

His atom was a tiny heavy speck 
f'comparable to an almost invisible grain 
T of sand surrounded by a six-foot sphere 
pin which other lighter specks revolved 
;■ about the first. This being so, when one 
atom met another there would be no 
; crash. At the most it would be deflected 
■ as it glided past; arid Rutherford, 

' showing by experiment that this was the 
case, invented the " law of scattering ” 
to show what would happen at these 
near approaches. 

But sometimes (once in a million 
times) two atoms might meet head on i 
What then ? Rutherford proceeded to 
find out by firing tens of thousands of 
>: atoms at one another in the expectation 
I T that some would find a mark. He began 
by using as his bullets the helium atoms 
given off freely by radium. He went on 
to employ projectiles which could be 
raised to a high speed by electric forces. . 
In this way he succeeded in knocking off 
easily some of the fringe of negative 
electric particles (electrons) guarding the 
i ' central nucleus of positive electricity. 

By pcrseycring in this lie so altered 
the inner framework of fin atom that it 
assumed another form, and was in fact 
the atom of (another element—the 20th- 
century transmutation of the elements. 

Bombarding an Atom With 
Fragments of an Atom 

r piE procedure 20 years-after Ruther¬ 
ford’s first attempts has changed 
only in two [ways. The atom to be split 
is bombarded with fragments of an atom; 

- -and several now ones have been found. 

K Secondly, the speed at which these are 
fired has been increased by all the rc- 
: sources of electrical engineering, many 
; . of which have been offered by industrial 
; ( electrical corporations. For example, 

1 ; . the Westinghousc Electric Company at 
| : Pittsburg' is erecting a pear-shaped 
1 tank, 30 feet in diameter and 47 feet 
high, which is an electrostatic direct 
current reservoir, with an inner atmo¬ 
sphere compressed to 120 lb to the square 
inch and a qo-fcct vacuum tube, to dis- 
\ charge electric missiles at a 5,000,000 
j voltage. 

: Another contrivance is the cyclotron 

" of Professor A. E. Lawrence in Caji- . 

. fornia, which is like a revolving dynamo 
capable of raising the potential of the 


particles it shoots off to 2,000,000, and 
a third is the apparatus installed at the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in Berlin. 
Here the dynamos generate a current 
discharging at 3,000,000 volts. The 
object in all these elaborate pieces of 
apparatus is to raise the speed at which 
gaseous particles can be discharged at 
gaseous atoms, it may reach 20,000 or 
30,000 miles a second. 

In the history of atom-splitting the 
first missiles employed were cither fhe 
complete helium atoms or the fragmen¬ 
tary electrons. But in the process of 
splitting other fragments of the core of 
the atom came to light, among them the 
Dcuteron, which is the basis of heavy 
hydrogen; the Positron, which is the 
positive counterpart of the negative 
electron; and the Neutron, which is a 
particle with no electric charge what¬ 
ever. All these are fired at the atom, 
not to break it up, but to sec if by 
increasing their speed and number they 
can be made to join up with it, at its 
core, the nucleus. 

The Law of Attraction and 
the Law of Repulsion 

'T’nii simplest atom known is that of 
hydrogen, where the mass of positive 
electricity at the centre swings about 
itself one electron. Because the mass of 
positive electricity at the core of the 
hydrogen atom is also .the simplest 
known, it is called the proton. 

Throughout the realm of atoms, 

. whether of gases like hydrogen, helium, 
oxygen, or metals like iron, lead, 
uranium, the rule is one proton, one 
electron. Because the proton is positive 
and the electron negative they attract 
one another, and the electron is kept 
swinging by this attractive force. 

But besides this law of attraction 
there is the law of repulsion, governed 
by similar, principles. Two specks of 
positive electricity repel 011c another, 
and the closer they approach the more 
powerfully they ■ drive one another 
away. It would be theoretically im¬ 
possible for two positive particles to 
touch 011c another. 

vYct in the core of the oxygen atom, 
which has eight electrons swinging about 
it, arc eight protons of positive elec¬ 
tricity, packed close together. They 
cannot possibly touch, but they arc so 
close that they ought to bo driving one 
another out of the home, instead of 
dwelling at peace within it. There is 
only one possible explanation of this 
contradiction. It is that when the 
protons or positive particles approach 
near enough to one another, though they 
may never touch, the law of repulsion 
■fails. Another force takes its place,. 

This new force attracts the particles 
far more powerfully than any other 
force known, including the attraction of 
gravity. 

The long researches at Washington 
have enabled measurements of its force 
to be made. For example, this attractive 
force which sticks an atom together, and 
prevents all the elements from flying to 
pieces like super-radium, only comes 
-into play when the positive protons of 
the atom arc within a twelve-billionth 
of an inch of one another. It is so much 
more powerful than gravity that if 
gravity exerted as mighty a pull a 
feather on the Earth’s surface would 
weigh a thousand million tons. 





The new atom 


apparatus at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in Bei 
to 3,000,000 volts will be used in the experiments 
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Small Values and Great 
Beauties 


Mr Francis Howard makes a strong 
appeal for the preservation of British 
woodland. 

: A small and comparatively unim¬ 
portant trade in native timber is 
being sustained by felling and tractor 
clearance, ruthless sweeping away of 
immature and purely ornamental trees 
and 1 hedges, and the reduction of estate 
roads to impassable quagmires. Our 
trcc-covercd lands are now reduced 
to under three million acres, in startling 
contrast to Germany's 26 per cent of 
her whole area. 

/ It becomes a question, therefore, 
whether the cutting of native oak, ash, 
beech, elm, and standard trees should 
not be restricted for, say, two decades. 
The small realisable values lost thereby 
would bo as nothing compared to the 
saving in national amenities, for our 
derelict lands now total 800,000 acres. 

The Duke's Breeches 

One of our contemporaries has been 
telling again the story of the lady who 
wrote to tlie Duke of Wellington for 
permission to sketch the Waterloo 
beeches at Strathficldsayc. She was Mrs 
Loudon, the author of books on natural 
history, Unfortunately her handwriting 
was never very good, and the Duke of 
Wellington seems to have had difficulty 
in making it out, for lie replied : 

The Duke of Wellington presents his 
compliments to the Bishop of London. 
The Bishop of London is quite at liberty 
to sketch the breeches which the Duke wore 
at Waterloo, if they can be found, but the 
Duke is not aware that they differ in any 
way from the breeches he generally wears. 


The Children 



WTe arc so used to receiving our 
’’ letters at the door twice a day 
that a little trip with His Majesty’s Mails 
in Africa provides a curious contrast. 

A long-delayed train belching blue 
wood smoke arrives at a lake side, and 
we arc in a country which took Living¬ 
stone two years to cross, and even now 
takes a fortnight. Here it is wonderful 
to receive letters once a month. 

Our train is late because floods washed 
away a railway, but wc arc ferried across 
the lake and have to wait for anything' 
like heavy goods to follow. The Living¬ 
stone .Monument is four miles away, the 
lake of his day having silted up; but here 
are the same folk, the native women 
chattering and beating their clothes in 
the lake, the leopard-headed men come 
to deal with the white man, and per¬ 
plexed by his insistence on order and 
sanitation and a strange code which be 
calls law. 

The steamer continues its way along 
the lake, unloading cargo, passengers, 
and mail at crocodile-haunted villages,- 
and calls at a lighthouse on a dreary 
reef, sending its warning OIIM S to any 
canoes or steamers that may be about. 

Leaving the lake, a lorry collects pas¬ 
sengers and mails fair a 600-mile forest 
journey, the telegraph poles by the 
wayside being deliberately flimsy lest 

A Cup of Tea 

Throughout the world a cup of tea is 
welcomed and enjoyed ; so niucli enjoyed 
that the world chinks a thousand million 
pounds of it every year. 

There arc 6000 different brands, each 
having its own particular flavour. A 
tca-tastcr could name each brand even 
when blindfold—by the flavour. 

England drinks nine pounds per head 
of the population, but Prance only one 
ounce per head. 

Of the tea production the British 
Empire is responsible for 70 per cent. 


V Newspaper 



any elephant or other huge beast should 
be tempted to lean up against them. 

We pass a village now and then which 
suddenly comes upon us in an opening 
of tlie forest, a tiny chaos of huts, 
mothers with babies on their backs, men 
hoeing, a signpost, cross-roads, locked 
letter-boxes, and then the jungle swal¬ 
lows it all again.. Perhaps an aeroplane 
has roared overhead carrying mails. 

A young chief accompanied by his 
wives wants to stop the lorry, but the 
proper stage is a little farther on, and 
thej- learn that tlie Royal Mail stops 
only for the King. 

A stately heathen steps from the 
jungle and asks tlie fare. “ Fifteen bob ? 
Right-o ! " He untwists tlie money 
from his loin-clotli, climbs in, and squats 
on the floor. - 

A river in the way is still in flood, but 
a pontoon ferry is at work. Only a week 
before a householder visiting liis sub¬ 
merged bungalow in a punt saw a 
crocodile on his drawing-room sofa. In 
the face of all obstacles tlie lorry works 
its way through. 

Suddenly in the midst of it all, 
whether primeval Africa or letter-box by 
the road, a huge signboard above the 
six-foot grass proclaims the way between 
Cairo and the Cape. So we turn a corner, 
and His Majesty’s Mail lias arrived. 

The Beaver's Return 

Among tlie praiseworthy efforts made 
to bring back to the land again animals 
that. were banished from it by the 
ignorance, folly, or cruelty of men a 
place must be found for the restoration 
of the beaver in the United States. 

West of the Mississippi they once 
existed in countless thousands, but were 
hunted down for their skins almost to the 
vanishing point. Now they arc coming 
back. The 96 beavers introduced as a 
colony into Pennsylvania between 1917 
and 1924 have now multiplied to 15,000. 
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How Did Fowls Reach 
Britain ? 


Somebody has been asking about 
the origin of our familiar poultry. 

Poultry originated from the wild 
jungle fowl of south-east Asia, whose 
descendants arc there, unchanged, in 
the jungle and forests to. this day. 
They come into literature in a Chinese 
encyclopedia published a thousand 
years before tlie dawn of Christianity, 
ap’d as early as that they were popular 
iif'India, not as the source of eggs and 
flesh for the table, but because, when 
in confinement, the male birds fought, 
and so provided sport for their owners. 

Next, if the history of the subject is 
correct, the Persians, invading India in 
the sixth century B C, carried poultry 
back to Persia; from where the birds 
spread throughout western. Asia, and, 
it is supposed, reached those mighty 
travellers the Phoenicians, by whom 
they were brought to Britain in exchange 
for Cornish tin and other merchandise. 

This . all ignores the part of the 
Egyptians as poultry breeders. They 
were supposed to . have shared in the 
general distribution of the birds which 
were brought back from India by the 
Persians 25 centuries ago, but nine 
years ago the portrait of a fowl was found 
in a Luxor tomb of about 4500 13 C. 

Whatever their source, fowls were 
well established here when the Romans 
landed. Caesar tells us that the Britons 
had poultry, not for food, but for 
sport. Cock-figliting, an established 
institution then, lasted as a legalised 
form of brutal entertainment until the 
middle of last century, and it is believed 
that the game birds kept for the purpose 
are descended from jungle fowls bred 
for fighting which were brought to our 
land centuries before Caesar was born. 



A PREHISTORIC MONSTER 
Searchers in the fossil beds near 
Comrey in Alberta have found 
remains of many prehistoric animals, 
including part of the skull and other 
bones of a flesh-eating dinosaur 
which was 25 feet long. 


HARNESSING THE VISTULA. Poland's capital, Warsaw, is to be supplied 
with electricity made by the river on which it stands. A dam is to be built 
across the Vistula, and a new power plant operated by, the harnessed waters 
will ensure ample electricity supplies for Warsaw and district. 

INDIA'S CROPS. The tea-pickers will be finishing their harvest in India this 
month and in Central India the picking of cotton will begin. The acreage of 
cotton, about 24 millions, is only exceeded by that of rice and wheat. 


ARCTIC 

OCEAN 



MAMMOTH FOUND 
A perfect specimen of the long- 
extinct mammoth has been found at 
Doubtful Bay on Wrangel Island. 
The carcase, 19 feet long, was frozen 
and still covered with long hair. An 
attempt will be made to take .tlie 
mammoth to Moscow. 


PEST CONQUERED 
There has been a 
revival of sea-island 
cotton growing in 
Florida this year, 
good crops being 
raised on 20,000 
acres. The growing 
of this fine silky 
cotton was stopped 
20 years ago owing 
to ravages of tlie boll- 
weevil; the pest has 
now been Conquered. 


PA CIFl 



Equator—the middle line round the globe 


ELECTRIFYING URUGUAY 
A dam 1000 yards long and. Q0 yards high is 
being constructed across the f?io Negro in 
Uruguay and electricity florodubed by the 
iveld-up waters Will be distributed Over a 
network of 2500 mites tff cable. j 


ROADS FOR ABYSSINIA. A sum of £32,000,000 is to be spent 
in four years on constructing and maintaining roads in Abyssinia. 
Roads will connect Addis Ababa with Dessie and Kworan, with 
Lekemti, and dimma; a fourth wi|l link Assab, Sardo, and Dessie. 
iRAIDERS DOOMED. 'Durban’s wild monkeys have become such 
a nuisance that they are :to toe destroyed. The mischievous 
creatures have become very daring in their raids on orchards and 
have bitten natives who tried to drive them off. 


INCREASING FLOCKS 
New Zealand’s flocks are increasing in spite 
of the vast quantities of mutton and lamb 
exported by the Dominion. The latest 
figures show a total of 31,305,818 sheep, an 
^increase of nearly 1,200,000 in a year... 



CN PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Messenger From 
World to World 

Encke’s Comet 
Approaching 

By tho C N Astronomer 

Encke’s famous comet, which for the 
last i8 months has been speeding 
toward us, will next week be at its 
nearest, about 25 million miles away. 

Now high in the north-west sky 
in the evening, this comet is travelling 
very rapidly through the constellation 
of Cygnus toward Aquila and is ex¬ 
pected to pass close to the west, of 
Epsilon on November 12. The star- 



The chief stars 
of Encke’s Comb 


*Qeta 
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of Cygnus, showing tho path 
t, indicated by the dated arrow 


map indicates the path of the comet, 
but as it will b 3 no brighter than between 
9th and 10th magnitude a telescope of 
from three- to four-inch aperture will be 
needed to sec it. 

This little comet is, however, one of 
.the most interesting of all short-period 
comets, for it serves as a sort of inter¬ 
planetary messenger between our world 
and Jupiter and Mercury at intervals 
of three and one-third years, and by so 
doing has revealed to us many things. It 
has returned no fewer than 39 times since 
discovered, acquiring quite a history. 

Though first observed by Mdchain in 
Paris in 1780, it remained for Enclcc 
in 1819 to discover that the comet 
possessed an elliptic orbit—not a para¬ 
bola, and one of very short period of 
return. He identified it, and accurately 
predicted its return in 1822. 

A Curious Fact 

Among the most curious things 
discovered was the fact that comets 
contract very much as they approach 
the Sun, the observed diameter of 
Encke’s Comet having been found on 
one occasion to have diminished from 
about 280,000 miles to only 3000 in the 
course of ten weeks, while travelling 
from a locality 130 million miles distant 
from the Sun to perihelion when it was 
only about 32 million miles away; 
afterwards its diameter expanded as 
it receded from the Sun, 

Encke’s Comet therefore approaches 
very close to the orbit of Mercury, 
and in fact crosses it, as Mercury’s 
distance varies between 28,550,000 and 
43,35°,ooo miles from the Sun. When, 
therefore, the little comet approaches 
very near to the little planet a position 
of great interest-will again arise. This 
occurred in 1835, when it became possible 
to weigh Mercury by means of Encke’s 
Comet. The proximity of a second and 
not too large or massive a body is 
always necessary in order to do this 
satisfactorily, and it is done by measur¬ 
ing the extent of the gravitational pull 
of one upon the other. 

Arriving Earlier Each Time 

Previously Mercury had been regarded 
, as a very heavy planet, but, since its 
pull upon the comet was found to be 
much less than anticipated, a weight or 
mass was found for Mercury which was 
much nearer the truth. 

■ Another remarkable discovery has 
been tho gradual reduction in the 
length of the comet’s path, amounting 
to about 300,000 miles since 1819, with 
the result that the comet continues to 
arrive sooner—this amounts to about 
2} days in a century. The gradual 
shortening must end in the comet falling 


Paper 

There was never a time when paper 
was used more lavishly. We pay our 
bills in notes or as a cheque. If we go 
to a concert we handle a paper pro¬ 
gramme. If we jump on a bus we get a 
paper ticket. If wo buy an article it is 
wrapped up in paper or put into a bag. 

Wo take a photograph and the 
picture is printed on paper. When wc 
write a letter wo need notepaper to 
write on, a paper envelope, and a paper 
stamp to send it through the post. 

The artist needs paper for his pictures. 
The typist needs paper for her machine. 
The musician puts his melodies down on 
paper, and tho writer can do nothing 
without paper. Poetry, plays, stories, 
news, all arc committed to paper. 

From Birth to Death 

There is no end to the uses, of paper. 
It comes into every part of life. A paper 
must be signed when we are born, 
another when we die. Wills are written 
on paper; marriages arc recorded on 
paper. Wc can hardly imagine business 
transactions and legal affairs being 
carried on without paper. Shylock held 
his bond, and bonds today arc printed 
on paper. The doctor writes his prescrip¬ 
tion on paper. Great ships and great 
blocks of buildings, even docks and 
irrigation schemes, begin on paper. 

There arc examination papers, carbon 
papers, squared papers, ruled papers, 
greaseproof, papers, and glazed papers ; 
wc have blotting-paper, India paper, 
Japanese vellum, strawboards, and 
newspapers. Every day hundreds of 
miles of paper pass through the printing 
presses of our great cities, all telling the 
world the events of tho hour. The 
telegraph, telephone, and tape machine, 
the journalist and editor and printer, 
all help to make our newspapers, but 
without paper they could not exist. 
How It Was Named 

Paper, taking its name from the 
papyrus reed which still grows in 
Egypt, has superseded tho parchments 
used long before. Examples of ancient 
papyri may bo seen in the British 
Museum, many of them with writing 
almost as clear after thousands of years 
as when the ink was newly dried. The 
Romans perfected the manufacture of 
papyrus, but tho industry languished, 
•and the beginnings of paper-making as 
wo know it are to be found in the 
methods brought westward from China 
by the Arabs, and said to have been 
introduced into Europe by the Moors. 
That would be in the nth century. 

In the old days’ paper was largely 
made of rags, but now most of it is 
manufactured from wood pulp. 

Paper is everywhere. It not only 
hangs on our walls : paper clothes arc 
now being manufactured. It was a 
scrap of paper which plunged the world 
into war for four years. It is on paper 
that peace treaties arc drawn up. 

Continued Irom the previous column 
into the Sun, unless Jupiter manages to 
exert some counteracting effect. Of 
more immediate interest is the evidence 
this shortening affords of some resist¬ 
ing medium, surrounding the Sun and 
extending as far as the nearer portion 
of the comet’s orbit and beyond that 
of Mercury. This region is where the 
comet’s progress appears to be affected, 
so, in view of tho recent photo¬ 
graphic discovery of a vast atmosphere 
extending far beyond the Sun’s flaming 
surface, it would seem that the Sun is 
not. quite such a dwarf as he appears, 
since Encke’s Comet points to a far 
greater extension of liis atmospheric 
envelope,. " ' G. F. M. 


Return of the 
Gulls 

Why Birds Fly North 

London’s gulls are back again on 
London’s river. The beggars have 
come to town. 

They beg so gracefully in such whirling 
crowds of white wings that everyone 
will spare a luncheon biscuit for the 
pleasure of seeing them. Nobody should 
grudge it, for these sturdy beggars have 
to work hard for a living. Every gull 
has to collect more than his own weight 
in food every day in order to keep going. 

But winter on the Thames is the gull’s 
holiday. They have no family to support 
as in nesting-time. There is then not 
nearly enough to go round for Father, 
Mother, and Baby on the mud flats or 
by the embankments, and consequently 
the gulls go to some retired marshy 
place like a famous corner of Norfolk, 
where there is work and food for all. 

Enormous Appetites 

Among many birds this need for 
providing for a young family is urgent, 
and has been called’ upon by scientific 
bird inquirers to account for some of the 
remarkable migrations which were re¬ 
cently described in the C N. 

The number of insects one large insect- 
eating bird will consume in a day, is 
hardly to be believed. It may amount to 
2500 or 3000 insects. . The night-jar or 
fern owl will consume 500 winged ants 
for his daily or nightly support. The 
cuckoo requires 200 worms and 300 
caterpillars. If adult birds have four to 
eight babies in the nest their labour 
becomes enormous; and they must have 
sufficient hours of daylight to perform 
it. For this reason, it is said, birds seek 
the northern latitudes, where daylight 
is longer during the nesting season. When 
the family is dispersed the old birds 
migrate south, with what we may take 
for a sigh of relief. 

The Long Day 

At the Equator daylight is only 12 
hours long. Along a line drawn through 
the Sudan, Arabia, India, and Siam to 
Mexico it is 13 hours. Farther north 
through central Spain and mid-China to 
New York it rises to 15 hours, but at the 
60th degree of latitude, the nesting 
Paradise, there arc 19 hours of daylight. 
This is as far north as Oslo, Leningrad, 
and the Siberian steppes. Some migrants 
go as far north as that; others are con¬ 
tent with a nesting homo farther south : 
but nearly all migrant birds seek a 
residence for themselves and their 
nestlings between the 40th and 70th 
■degrees of latitude. 

It is only for the few weeks of the 
nesting season that they require a home 
where the daylight lasts more than 15 
hours. After that the long day loses 
most of its attraction for them, and they 
will set out south long before, the cold 
weather sets in or • the decline in the 
insect population becomes evident. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From tho C N of November 1912 
Old Newspapers. What becomes of old 
newspapers ? Many of them go back to 
the paper mills to bo pulped and used 
again for new paper. But vast quantities 
go, oddly enough, to China. 

It would he difficult to guess the pur¬ 
pose to which they arc put there. A 
great number arc used by natives to 
paper tlicir rooms. The newspaper is of 
stouter texture than ordinary Chinese 
papers, and perhaps is cheaper. But 
that is not the only use which the papers 
have to serve, for tho Chinese cut out 
paper waistcoats from them to wear 
next their skins. Paper is an excellent 
substance for preserving the warmth 
of tlic body, and tho poor Chinese, who 
cannot afford more costly garments, are 
glad to use newspapers in this way. 


YOU will know 


SECRET SIGN S 

■■•If you join 


uc or nanny 



S ECRET high - signs and 
signals—mysterious mes¬ 
sages in a private code which 
only Ovaltineys understand—• 
thousands of boys and girls 
all over the country are 
having the jolliest times with 
their Ovaltiney games and 
secrets. They are always 
healthy and fit, too, because 
they drink delicious ‘Ovaltine’ 
every day. Why don’t you 
join the League of Ovaltineys 
and share the fun? 

POST THIS TO-DAY! 


To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

184 Queen’s Gate, 

London, S.W.7 

I wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the 
official Rule-book of the League. 


Name . 




Address . 


Newspaper, 6,! 11/37. 


(Write in BLOCK letters) 


BOYS AND GIRLS OVERSEAS 

are cordially invited to join the League of 
Ovaltineys. They should fill in and send the. 
coupon above, together with a paper disc or a 
circular aluminium seal from the top of a tin 
of ‘Ovaltine.’ 
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used in MILLIONS OF HOMES 
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More than 300 years ago these buildings 
were nearly blown sky-high by Guy Fawkes, 
who, because he did not like the King and 
his lords, plotted to blow them up in the 
Houses of Parliament. . Fortunately he was 
caught in the cellars before he fired the gun¬ 
powder. That, of course, is why we have 
fireworks and guys every 5th November. 


Does your Teacher know that II. P. Sauce 
Ltd. are shortly issuing sheets for construct¬ 
ing models of the Houses of Parliament ? 
II.P. Sauce, named after the Houses of 
Parliament , has also a long . tradition 
behind it, It is famous for its excellence 
and tastiness—-it gives good appetite 
and aids your digestion. 


SAUCE 

Large bottle 
Picnic size 3d. v 



PUT YOURSELF 

IN HER PLACE 

Magnesia Whitens Teeth 

The woman whose smile reveals such 
uncommonly white teeth ! Yoti can get 
yours just as white : anybody’s teeth can 
bo whitened with a certain brand of mag¬ 
nesia. It has been found that ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ sets up a harmless chemistry in 
the mouth which counteracts the acid 
discoloration of tooth enamel. 

You can have your teeth a natural white 
in less than a month, and keep them that 
way. No matter how badly discoloured 
they may be now. 

It isn’t any trouble, takes no extra time, 
because you can get the proper ingredients 
in a toothpaste. Phillips’ Dental Magnesia 
‘contains seventy-five per cent ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia,’ and if you use it even one week 
your teeth will be very perceptibly whiter. 
Ask any chemist for Phillips’ Dental 
Magnesia, and watch what it docs. Twelve 
thousand dentists arc recommending this 
dentifrice. Not so much lor its amazing 
whitening properties, hut because of the 
protection -against decay. - The high 
‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ content neutralizes the 
mouth acids that cat into the enamel. 
Tartar gets no chance to form. Even the 
gumline is protected. 

Keep the mouth alkaline, and you will 
have sound teeth when old. To say 
nothing of their whiteness all the time. 
Remember, ‘ Milk of Magnesia' is the 
brand of magnesia that will wash away all 
discolorations, and only one paste has it 
—Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 

, All. chemists have this dentifrice that 
whitens teeth. Thousands of people have 
changed over to it. The words ' Milk of 
Magnesia ’ referred to by the writer of this 
article constitute the trade mark distin¬ 
guishing Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia 
as originally prepared by The Charles' 
II, Phillips Chemical Co. To obtain the 
dentifrice recommended ask for Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia. Price fid., 10 Jd., 1/6 
the tube of all chemists and stores. 


Great Flow of Migrants 

There seems to be a new migration 
across the Irish Channel. Last year 
as many as 26,000 left the Irish Free 
State, and many of them came to Great 
Britain. 

For nearly a century has this unhappy 
flow of emigrants continued. In 1841 
the population of Ireland was 8,200,000, 
while that of England and Wales was 
15,900,000, Eighty years later Ireland 
had fallen to four arid a half millions, 
while England and Wales had risen to 

37 , 9 ° o , oo °. 

The scattering of the Irish has been 
almost as tragic as that of the Jews. 
Now, while there arc only some 4,400,000 
Irishmen left in Ireland (all Ireland), 
there arc probably as many as 18 millions 
in the world as a whole. In Great 
Britain the number of Irish is over two 
millions. 

America, under her quota system, 
now takes fewer Irishmen, but the 
number of Irish in America is about 
eight and a half millions, or nearly twice 
as many as there are in Ireland herself. 

This dispersion of a fine people, who 
have an intense love of country, is a 
very sad thing. Ireland is a naturally 
poor land, and many of her people 
cheerfully live in conditions of poverty 
which seem incredible to us. 

A Ship Named After 
an Editor 

A new ship launched from a Belfast 
shipyard has been named after a famous 
journalist, John Dclaric, an editor of 
The Times.’ It is to travel between 
Ireland, Brazil, and the River Plate. 

John Delane, whose name is thus to 
be remembered cm the waters, was 
editor of The Times for 36 years in the 
middle of last century, a man of great 
power in the nation’s life. He saw 13 
Governments rise aiul fall, saw the 
Corn Laws repealed, saw the abolition 
of the newspaper duty, and saw an 
immense development of the telegraph 
system. He organised, with the help of 
Lieutenant Wagliorn, a special Times 
express service from Alexandria to 
London and a special dromedary service 
from Suez wliioh, with the help of a 
special steamer, beat the regular mails 
by 14 days. One great public service he 
rendered was to stop the railway financial 
mania, though at the sacrifice of valuable 
advertisements for Tlic Times. 

Competition Result 

In CN Competition Number 37 the 
two best entries were sent by David 
Ilosgood, 55 Sandymount Road, Dublin ; 
and Anne McHardy, Acliley, Dornoch, 
Scotland. A prize of ten shillings has 
been sent to each of these readers. 

The twelve prizes of half-a-crown 
have been awarded to the following : 

Brenda R. Atkins, Brentford; riorcncc Daffern, 
Birmingham; Joyce Elliott, Hounslow; Jean 
AAorton Halliwell, Bramhall, Cheshire; R, Kirby, 
Bristol ; Agnes A'lcAlpine, Heriot, Midlothian; 
Doris Mott, Fulham, S W 6 ; Joan Murray, Fraser¬ 
burgh ; W. B. Ncilson, Southport; Cecily Parkinson- 
Cumine, London, S E 3 ; Molly Rhodes, Sheffield ; 
Rita Watkins, Plymouth. 

Where Was He Bom? 

Mr Fred Caron of Greenfield in 
Massachusetts is anxious to know where 
lie was born.' If he was born in the 
bedroom of a house in North Derby lie 
is an American. If he was bom in the 
dining-room ho is a Canadian. 

The explanation is that the inter¬ 
national boundary lino between the 
United States and Canada passes through 
the house where he first saw the light, 
the bedroom being in America, the 
dining-room in Canada. 


Protection For Planes 

Snow may be called the airman’s 
Enemy Number One, with ice particles 
following close behind. 

’Safety must be sought in avoiding 
them, and with this in view the Air 
Ministry has issued notices to airmen 
to watch for any signs of ice on the 
wings of their plane during every 
flight, and to report them at once by 
wireless. These reports will be sent at 
once to the Weather Office, and from 
thepe the hourly weather broadcasts 
to all airmen will notify areas where 
these icy threats are to be met. 

The small areas of ice clouds will be 
marked down on the charts, and their 
spread or direction watched. The 
weather conditions in their neighbour¬ 
hood may be such as either to increase 
the density and spread of the cloud or 
happily to cause it to drift away or 
dissolve. The airman will have the 
assistance during the coming winter 
months of an icc chart of the ocean of 
air where, he floats, and may sec from it 
where to go and what to avoid. 

Preventing Ice Formation 

The snow which blinds him, and is 
worse than fog, and the ice particles 
which settle on his wings, caking there 
and weighting them, are perils that have 
to be met. To them is added the 
dangers of ice on the control surfaces 
and air-scrcws. Three ways of dislodging 
them arc being tried, two by chemicals 
which lower the freezing point of the ice 
particles where they fall, and so prevent 
them from sticking, and the other by 
sending hot gases from the exhaust 
through rubber tubes in pulsations to 
the vital points, to loosen the deposits. 

Experiments arc being made with 
those devices; and it is already com¬ 
pulsory to protect the carburettors and 
instruments against ice deposits. When 
a proved method has been found satis¬ 
factory for all surfaces it will certainly 
be made compulsory on all air lines. 

School Broadcasts 

World History next week will tell 
the story of Prince Gautama, who lived 
in India about 500 BO. We shall hear 
how he left his home and possessions 
in order to find the secret of the good life. 
We now know Gautama as Buddha. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Methods of Propagation: 
by 0 . I 1 '. Lawrance.. 2.30 Senior Music—• 
Chromatic notes : by Thomas Armstrong. 
Tuesday, 11.25 History in the Making. 
2.5 Some Queer Fish : by C. C. Gaddum. 
2.30 Dramatic Reading from Julius Caesar. 
3.0 Concert Lesson—Fugue : by Thomas 
Armstrong. 

Wednesday, 2.5 The Buddha : by Hugh 
Ross Williamson. J 2.30 Making New-Plants : 
by If. Munro Fox. 3.0 Studio Concert. 
Thursday, 11.30 Italian Libya: by L. 
Donough O’Brien. 2.5 Armistice Day in 
the Village. 2.30 Society is Founded Upon 
Wool: by Hugh Ross Williamson. 

Friday, 2.5 Summer in the Pampas : by 
John Candia. 2.30 Shipbuilding on the 
Clyde. 2.55 Junior English. 3.15 Talk on 
next week’s Broadcast Music : by Scott 
Goddard. 3.35 Foreign Affairs: by Sir 
Frederick Whyte. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training— Using the 
Lips : by Anne H. McAllister. 

Tuesday, 2.5 The Flowers of the Forest: 
by J. L. S. Smith. 2,30 As National. 
Wednesday, 2.30 Shellfishes and Starfishes : 
by A. D. Peacock. 3.0 Studio Concert—- 
Clarinet and Bassoon : Arranged and pre¬ 
sented by Herbert Wiseman. 

Thursday, 2.5 Time and Tune—Chords : 
by Herbert Wiseman. 12.40 Winter Larders: 
by James Ritchie. 3.5 The Bonnets o’ 
Bonnie Dundee : by It. L. Mackie. 

Friday, 2.5 Junior Geography (Europe)— 
Draining the Marshes : by A. FI. Irvine. 
2.55 A Story : Francis Brown and Granny’s 
Wonderful Chair. 
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Complete In Two Paris 


ON SECRET 

Kidnapped 

CHAPTER 3 ' 

X 2 


SERVICE 


By John 
Mowbray 


and got away with 'it, then our friend 
below will bid you goodbye, not before. 
Say on Monday morning, Renwick. Yes, 
say on Monday.” 

Then they left David to his own thoughts. 


Co at long last David had yielded 1 And 
^ not before time, as Gaston was maliciously 
reminding him when Wyvel struck in. 


CHAPTER 4 

Shornwycke Road 


" Nay, that’s enough, Gaston. The lad’s 
had his medicine,” he,said, " and lie’s come 
to his senses. So out with it, Renwick, my 
hearty ! ” Just a touch of his cheery pose 
had returned to the scoundrel. 

David said, " Before I tell you you ought 
to release me.” 

, ” We’ll see about that.” . Wyvel sat 
himself down on the bed. " No, you’ll do 
as you are till you’ve told us,” he pro¬ 
nounced cautiously. 

" But you’ll let mb go free when I’ve told 
you ? ” 

” That’s a bargain, young fellow.” 

” Then,” said David, in a reluctant tone, 
"here it’is. Wait I You’ve promised not to 
betray me to the Chief, haven’t you ? ’’ 

" Sure I ” said Wyvel, all smiles again. 

" Good ! ” . David dropped his voice. 
" Not long ago,” he began, “ Sir Richard 
sent his second-in-command to the Con¬ 
tinent to appoint a number of new agents, 
lie is returning to England tomorrow with 
a certain paper.” 

" What is it ? ” 

“ Oh, all right—if I must I. must,” David 
grumbled. ” The paper which the second- 
in-command is bringing is the list of the 
names and addresses of the new agents.” 

Wyvel’s eyes had lighted up. • " What’s 
your man’s name ? ” he snapped. 

” I don’t know. I only know of him as 
X 2.” 

" Well ? ” 

David had stopped. " Well 1 ” lie echoed. 
" What’s your part, Renwick ? What's 
the job Sir Richard has given you ? ” 

David winced. But lie went on despair¬ 
ingly. " Naturally that list of the agents 
is too important to be trusted to the post: 
and Sir Richard also thinks that X 2 
may be shadowed to Dover. And if he had 
been shadowed to Dover, he would then bo 
shadowed to London and robbed of the list 
■on the way perhaps. So at Dover lie is to 
bo mot by one of our people, who will take 
the list over from him and rush it to London,” 
" And who’s to meet him ? ” 

“ I am," David said, whispering. 

Wyvel nodded approvingly, ” A smart 
move ! ” lie said. ” Eor few would suspect 
a mere lad as your Chief’s intermediary I 
Well, go on, Renwick.” 

" That’s all," murmured David. 

” Where do you meet X 2 ? ” 

" Oh, if you. must know ”—David was 
wincing—" there’s a certain small house 
in Dover converted into two furnished 
ilats, upper and lower; X 2 is to go to the 
upper flat, which is vacant. There I am 
to be waiting. Then ho hands me the 
list, and -his job’s done.” 

Wyvel’s eyes glittered, “ Ah ! ” he 
ejaculated. “ And when arc you to meet 
X 2 in the flat ? " 

" lie is crossing by the Dover-Dunkerque 
Ferry route, which lauds him at Dover at a 
quarter past six in the morning. lie is to 
stay in his bunk on the boat as long as 
they’ll let him, provided he’s at the flat at 
0 o’clock sharp. I’m to go there well before 
that, leaving the door on the jar.” 

“ And how do you get in ? ” 

" The house’s front door which admits 
to both of the flats is always kept open, 
because each flat has its own front door 
that locks. . I’m to stroll in as if I were 
visiting the lower ’ flat, but instead I'm to 
slip up the. stairs to the .one above.” 

- “ Where the door will be locked, so lrow 
will you break your way in ? ” 

. " I’ve a key,” David said, with a wrench. 
“ So ho I You’ve the key, have you 1 ” 
“ If you must have every secret,” -lie 
answered them bitterly, “ that top flat is 
not actually to be let. We have it in an 
agent’s hands, as a blind, his instructions 
being never to close with an offer.” . • 

" Because you use it occasionally lor 
your Service ? ” 

In a small voice David said, " Yes.” 

" Well, where’s the key ? ” 

He pointed to his jacket which hung on a- 
chair, ” And now,”- said Wyvel, taking 
the key, “ the address ? " 

" The address of the flat ? ” he said, 
faltering. " It’s 55 Shornwycke Road. 
Now release me.” 

They laughed in his face. " Is that 
likely 1 ” scoffed Wyvel. “ You'll stay 
here out of mischief till our job’s finished. 
When we’ve secured that list from X 2 


Caturday’s dawn had broken greyly 
^ over Dover. But the mist which was 
rising from the ocean and threatening the 
town was unable to damp the high spirits 
of the two men who were making their way 
unobtrusively to Shornwycke Road. They 
were out betimes, for eight o’clock had not 
struck yet. 

“ This will bo our smartest job yet ! 
Eh, Gaston ? ” 

" A nasty blow for Sir Richard Wake- 
ling I I’d give something, to see his face 
when he finds we've outwitted him.” 

“ lie’ll strike those new men off his 
rota, of course ! ” 

" Aye, but lie can’t repair the mischief; 
They’ll bo all gathered in ; aye, gathered 
in,” Wyvel repeated with vicious relish. 

” And the lad ? l)o you really intend 
to shield him ? ” 

” Shield Renwick from Sir Richard 
Not I! ” laughed Wyvel.- " On the contrary. 
I’ll take care that Sir Richard shall learn 
that it was Renwick who betrayed him, 

I owe Renwick something for the trick he 
played 011 me in Hamburg.” 

“ But Veltheim will see that the lad’ is 
put out of our way.”. 

" Vclthcim’s nearly as good at our job . 
as lie is at his boot-making. . But lie’s 
just a trifle soft-hearted. That’s all that’s 
amiss with him. No, I'll sec that Sir Richard 
has cause to remember David Renwick as 
a traitor.” 

“ And I get my quittance as well, 
Wyvel. Don’t forget that.” 

” I gave you a promise. I’ll keep it," 
Wyvel rejoined. “ Does .dog eat dog? " 

Thus they patted each other’s backs as 
they sauntered along, to attract no 
attention by seeming to be in a hurry. 

But there-wasn't any , fear of attracting' 
attention. When they reached their, 
objective they found a quiet, pleasant road 
of two-storied houses, most of them still 
with their blinds down. Number 55 was 
at the far end,-and passing straight on they 
climbed the stairs to the flat above with 
soft tread. On the little landing Wyvel 
produced the key, and after he had un¬ 
locked the door I10 left it just on the jar,’ 
as David had mentioned. They passed 
through a lounge ball to a well-furnislicd 
sitting-room. 

Here Wyvel crossed to the window, and, 
raising one corner of the blind, he found 
himself overlooking the' path from the 
front gate, flanked by laurels and privet. 

lie let the blind drop again and came 
back to Gaston, who had taken a pistol 
from his pocket. But. Wyvel frowned. 
“Nay! None of that!" he commanded. 

" Wo don’t want to bring the people down¬ 
stairs about our ears.” 

"No, I’ll drop him like an ox with 
.the butt,” replied Gaston, and, taking the 
pistol by the barrel, lie• brandished it. 

“ Good enough 1 ” agreed Wyvel. " How’s 
the enemy ? " 

“ The time ? It’s not much after eight.” 

So they settled themselves to wait, and 
to listen for any movements in the flat 
below. But the house remained silent. 

The minutes dragged on without cither 
man showing impatience. They waited as 
patiently as the beasts of the jungle will 
wait for their victims to come to the water 
at evening. Gaston sat as still as a stone, 

' his long legs interlaced. Wyvel, near to 
the door, kept ready to spring. 

" Before wc surprise him let him get 
well into the room." 

Gaston nodded, fingering his pistol. 

At last the silence was broken by a 
familiar sound from below. 

" The milk-boy 1 ” Wyvel uttered under 
liis breath. lie went, to the window, and, 
drawing up the blind, lie looked down. A 
boy in a jiale green jacket with peaked cap 
to match had come through the gate with 
a bottle of milk in each hand. Milk-O 1 ” 

■. Wyvel opened the window and put out 
his head to call down to the crown of the 
cap now directly beneath him. 

" No. No milk, thank you 1 ” he called. 

Then lie latched the- window again and 
returned to his place. 

“ Has lie gone ? " Gaston whispered. 

“Aye, he’s gone. lie set one bottle on 
the step for the pcopio downstairs, and I10 
went away with the other. IIow’s the time ? ” 

Continued oil page 11 



-KOFI IN COCOA-LAND- 

W here sea surf 

never ceases 


It is a very queer tiling that on the shores of the Gold Coast (which is Cocoa-land) 
the sea is never calm. On days when the air is so still that the leaves on the trees 
don’t move, the giant waves come hurtling in from the Atlantic. You can see what 
it’s like when we have to get our surf boats through full of sacks of Cocoa, but 
I must explain, for I am sure you are saying ‘But you couldn’t go to England in 
those boats!’ I agree, we certainly could not. The reason is this: wc have only one 
harbour, Takoradi, so further along the coast we have to get through the surf and 
paddle a mile or two to the waiting steamer. (Note how our paddles arc made — 
something like a hand.) 



There are plenty offish in Ihe sea of Cocoa-land. In this picture you see a net 
being hauled in. How long would you say it might be? Believe it or not, it’s a 
quarter of a mile long. That net, like nearly everything else we use, is made 
entirely by hand. How would you like to swim in that surf? In Cocoa-land we 
all learn to swim early. 



if you look at this picture, you’ll see why we need to learn to swim. It isn't only 
at the coast that ability to swim may save one’s life, but inland too. These three 
men are head-loading 140 -lb. sacks of Cocoa to the nearest broker. They go 
through the bush, and walk through the streams, as you see. A little unexpected 
hole, and Plonk! 140 lbs. of Cadbury’s Cocoa is in the water. And one black 
head is under it! 

Why don’t we use pack animals? Because of the tsetse fly that plagues us. This 
pest injures man but kills his cattle. We wage perpetual war on it. 
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Teddy never won a race, 

Was too fired fo make fhe pace. 
Then his mofher hook advice ; 
Resull - Atora puddings nice> 
Teddy ato fhem day by day , 
And grew stronger every way. 

~ N °W every ra . 

S,Slv on by Ted 

■cause he , s 



°i'a Fed I 


Medical testimony proves that the 
children—and adults— with weakly 
and "chesty” tendencies, who most 
need nourishing fat, are the ones 
who don’t like it. But "Atora” — 
the best of the beef — makes up for 
all deficiencies in diet, and there 
are very few, young or old, who 
cannot lie tempted with a light and 
dainty pudding. But it must be 
made with "Atora.” 


Send a postcard to-day 
for a post free copy of 
100 best pudding, etc.. 
Recipes, to Hugon & Co.) 
Ltd., Manchester, 11 . 



Continued irom paje 13 

“ It’s almost nine.” 

" Then we haven’t much longer.” 

“ Milk-0-0 ! ” 

The call had sounded again. It was out¬ 
side I heir door. They looked at each other. 
“ Oh, confound him ! ” Wyvel said, whis¬ 
pering. " You see what it is ? lie must 
have seen us come in and lie’s taken us for 
new tenants.” '. 

" Aye, and he’s racing to get our custom 
first, as they always do.” 

" Milk-0-0 I ” 

“ Keep still. Don’t answer him, Wyvel.” 

“ The door’s ajar. He knows someone’s 
here,” Wyvel breathed. " Unles3 we answer 
he’ll come in. to see what is up. Or he’ll go 
down and tell the people downstairs that 
something’s wrong.” 

“ Well, send him away.” 

" Aye, I’ll send him away.” 

“Be quick! Don’t let him stand talking.” 

“ Not I ! ” 

“ Milk-O-O ! ” 

On tiptoe Wyvel went to the door of 
the flat. 

lie had no occasion to let the milk-hoy 
stand talking. For on the instant that he 
partly opened the door a pint of milk came 
swishing into his eyes. Then tiie boy who 
had thus surprisingly emptied the bottle 
dashed past him, and hurled the bottle 
itself at the other man, before the latter 
had time to know what was happening. 
The bottle missed. It crashed through the 
window instead, at the instant that a racing 
car swept round the corner of the road to 
pull up with a great grinding of brakes at 
the house. 

Hearing this, the milk-boy "clashed back 
to the landing, and held the door fast from 
the outside for all ho was worth. 

A queer spectacle for the men who had 
raced down by car when they arrived on 
the landing next instant ! A milk-boy in a 
smart green jacket and cap clinging- with 
might and main to the handle of a door 
which hit by bit was yielding to pressure 
from inside I Then he turned his head, saw 
Sir Richard and two others, and, letting go 
of tlio handle, collapsed on the floor. 

They picked him up, as they picked up 
and secured Wyvel and Gaston when these 
in turn came falling over each other. 

It was later on when Sir Richard, still 
looking puzzled, told David that, though 
his message had got through in time, he 
had not expected to find David there. 


“ No,” said David. “ Having no chance 
to telephone to you, I sent a telegram, and 
followed your general instructions never to 
disclose particulars in a message. So all 
I could do, sir, was to urge you to be at 
55 Sliornwycke ■ Road at nine o’clock.” 
Then he went on to relate how he had been 
kidnapped, and how his cock-and-bull 
story had turned the tables. 

It was rarely that Sir Richard burst out 
into laughter. But now he did. 

Oil, very rich, David! ’.’ he cried. 
“ Because, as a matter of fact, I had given 
you no commission! All I told you was that, 
this time I felt some anxiety and warned 
you to stand by in case I should need you.” 

“ Yes. And that’s where Wyvel over¬ 
reached himself, sir. He’d shadowed me, 
and I was so long with you that he felt 
positive you were sending me out on a job. 
So I invented that myth, about. 1 X 2, pre¬ 
tending all the time that they were dragging 
it 1 out of me 1’’ 

“ You did well to free yourself. But 
fortune favours the brave, David.” 

“ I’m not so bad at shamming a fainting 
fit, sir. So I shammed a.beauty with their 

cobbling friend Mr Veltheint-” He 

broke off. " You’ll get him as well, sir ?•” 
“ If we can.” 

.“ My fit frightened Vcltlieim into undoing 
my tackle. Then I suddenly butted him 
like a goat butts and ran for it. Once I was 
in the street of course he daren’t chase ine.” 

“ I see,” said Sir Richard. " Blit regard¬ 
ing Sliornwycke Road ? How on earth did 
you know about a flat there being empty ? ” 
“ Sir,”, answered David, grinning again, 
“that was simple. . I noticed that house 
last week-end when I was in Dover, and, 
partly out of curiosity and partly because 
I thought my fattier might take it, I went 
and asked the house-agent’s permission to 
view tlio flat. Ho gave me the key——” 

“ Which you forgot to return ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. I’d mislaid it for two or three 
days, then found it and was going to post 
it back on Wednesday afternoon. But I 
couldn’t. Because Gaston trapped me.”- 
“ A bit of luck you’d mislaid it, as it 
turned out. But of course the agent lias a 
duplicate key. So suppose those two rogues 
had turned up and found tenants inside ! ” 
“ Then they wouldn’t have been so 
disastrously sold as they were I What are 
you going to do with them, sir.? ” ■ 

“ 1 shall not spare either of them,’’..Sir 
Richard said gravely. . 

THE END 


Jacko Stores Up Trouble 


J acko was shuffling along the road one 
day, kicking , up the fallen loaves, 
when a bright idea struck him. 

“Coo!” ho chuckled. “I’ll collect 
stacks of these and store ’em up to sell 
for leaf-mould.” 

After a good search round he found 
a safe hiding-place. Then he fetched 
a sack and got busy filling and emptying 
it over and over again. 

Presently Adolphus strolled up. 


Tlio following day Mother Jacko 
could not find the corkscrew, so she sent, 
him to ask if Miss Ape would'lend 
them licrs. 

“ Certainly ! ” chirped . that lady. 
“ Wait while I fetch my .tool-box.”• 
Jacko watched her step down tlio 
garden. Then lie remembered some¬ 
thing and bolted after her. He 'was 
just too late to stop her from opening the 
summer-house door, 



A deluge of leaves shot out and smothered her 


“ Hullo, youngster! ” he cried. “ What 
do you think you’re doing ? ” 

“ Minding my own business,” re¬ 
torted Jacko, squatting down on his 
bulging sack. 

Adolphus was curious. “ I’ll wait and 
sec,” he teased. “ I’m in no hurry.” 

Jacko glared -impatiently for awhile. 
Then he sprang up and gazed in the 
far distance. “ Gosh ! ” he exclaimed. 
“ Looks like a fleet of aeroplanes.” . 

Adolphus turned and gazed too. . By 
the time he had discovered that the 
planes were'only birds his brother and 
the sack had disappeared ! 


There was a shriek, and Miss Ape 
nearly tilted backwards, as a deluge of 
leaves shot out and smothered her, 
while the wind blew heaps more all oyer 
the garden. 

Jacko groaned. “ I—I thought that 
shanty was only used in summer,” ho 
"stammered. 

Miss Ape nearly choked with the 
leaves. “ So you stored them in my 
place, did you ? ” she cried. “ Well, 
young man, you'll find you’ve stored 
some trouble up as well! ” 

And when his father came home 
Jacko found that he certainly had ! 
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POST FREE 

This case 

contains three trial bottles of 

Mason’s WIno Essences, 

Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 9 d. to :— 

NEWBALL & MASON Ltd.,NOTTINGHAM 

Cut out this coupon and post to-day. 


COUPON- 


1 enclose 9d. in stamps and 
would like to sample your Ginjjer, 
Orange and black Currant Wine 
Essences. (Nan-alcoliolic) 


Name &• 
Address 
in 11 lock 
Letters * 


, Dept. O.N. 



By wearing Poppies on Remembrance 
Day we keep green the memory of 
thoso who dic«l. Of those that arc 
loft, thousands to-day aro sadly 
handlcappod by ago, sickness, and the. 
strata of tlio War years. Tlielr need 
la tho personal responsibility of each 
one of its. Plcaso liolp tho British 
Legion to deal adequately with tho 
increasing need of ox-sorvico men 
ami their ‘ families by giving inoro 
than over before for your Poppies on 

POPPY DRV MOV. 11 




THE JUBILEE, CORONATION AND 
* ROYAL FAMILY PACKET FREE! 

Over 30 different good stamps, including a fine eques¬ 
trian stamp of King George, a large stamp portraying 
Queen Nltzaboth, another of Queen Mary. Coronation 
issues from Ceylon, two now Australians featuring our 
King and Queen. Stamps from Holland (Jubilee), 
Cliarkarl (view), old Indians (Service), U.S.A. (President 
Roosevelt), Switzerland, old Canada, I.F.S., and, finally, 
a beautiful portrait stamp of Princess lilizaboth, a set. 
of Belgium, and Coronation stamps from Trinidad and 
Tobago. Just send 2d, postage, requesting approvals.— 
Lisburn & Townsend, Ltd. (C.N.), Liverpool 3. 


5 2,0 0 0 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Satisfying, will be supplied this winter to hungry 
East-End Children, funds permitting. Remember the 
little ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal, 25/- for 100. 
How many may wo antortain a9 your guests? 
R.S,V.P, lo THE REV , PERCY INES0\\ Sufi., 
EAST END MISSION, 
Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rti.,Stepney, E.l 


VAPEX 



Breathe the Vapcx vapour from your 
handkerchief by day and from the end 
of your pillow by night. It kills the 
germs, relieves stuffiness, prevents the 
spread of infection. 


From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 


Vt62 THOMAS KEAfOOT & CO- IT©.. 




1st PRIZE £3 : 2nd £2 : 3rd £1 


10 PRIZES of 10'- EACH and 25 CONSOLATION PRIZES 


KOLYNOS TOOTH 
REMINDS ME ©F: 


PASTE 


November the 5th ! The Gunpowder Plot ! Firework Displays !—but what is 
the secret meaning of this picture ? It contains a number of hidden words which 
you must find. Then choose the most suitable word to fill in each of the blank spaces 
in the adjoining panel. In every case the combination must denote something 
of which Kolynos Tooth Paste should remind you. When you have discovered 
what you consider to be the right words write them down in correct order on a 
piece of paper and post with your, name and address to Kolynos (Dept. C.8), 

12, Chenies Street, London, W.C.I. You may send in as many entries as you like, 
but each separate entry must be accompanied by a yellow carton taken from tubes 
of Kolynos Dental Cream, which you can obtain from any chemist in l/9d„ I/- and 
6d. sizes. December 15th is the closing date and all prizes will be sent off before 
Christmas, names, and addresses of winners being published in this paper as soon 
afterwards as possible. The prizes will be given for the best and most suitable lists of words ; in case of a tie or ties, the right is 
reserved to divide the prize, or prizes, or to decide in favour of the best-written entries. The decision of Messrs. Kolynos (Sales), Ltd., 
will be final and legally binding. 


1 

.TEETH 

4 

.SMILE 



2 

3 

. MOUTH 

5 

.HABIT 



.GUMS 

6 

. BRUSH 





Is your paslry a 
success! 

If you want to make light, delicious 
pastry, use plain flour and add 
Borwick’s Baking Powder. This 
enables you to get the correct amount 
of “raising”. Remember, Professional 
cooks always make pastry this way. 


K/37 


A FOUNTAIN PEN for 2- 

Tlio. Gillolfc Nib with the now "Inipie- 
(lnot Reservoir" attachment (l'rov. 
i at.) gives fountain-pen action with 
advantages of Gillolt Stainless Steel nib 
Inquediicfc " opens for easy cleaning 
Supplied with three patterns of nib! 



High-class n,: ,rt 

stationers stock, or lioxcontaining 
3 itens can be obtained direct 
from Joseph Gillott & Sons, Ltd., 
post free on receipt of 7-id. in 
stamps. 



OdstPH tmotr t sows itd.,victoria wks.,birmincham,i 
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will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
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Ivery Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Cook Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Authors’ Names 

JTacii of the following repre¬ 
sents the name of a well- 
known author. Do you know 
therm? 

A lion’s house dug where 
there is no water. 

A tall man whose name 
begins with fifty. ■ 

A young domestic animal. 
A worker in precious metals. 

Answer next week 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Nov. 7 . John Kyrle, the Man 

of Ross, died . . 1724 

8. John-Milton died. . ,1674 

9 . Mark Akenside bom . . 1721 

10 . Martin Luther boriv . . 1483 

11 . Thomas Bailey Aldrich 

born. 1836 

12 . Sir John Hawkins died . 1595 

13 . St Augustine born . . 354 

Not Entirely His 

"JiiiE small boy bad submitted 
a surprisingly good essay. 
" Are you sure this is all 
your own work ? ” asked the 
teacher. 

" Well,” replied the boy, 
“ you might find some of the 
words in the dictionary." 
lei on Parle Frangals 


In the. Countryside Now 


TTla Fieldfare ic our 
fnosr common oiarer 
viciror. If is (Jeraeralln 
found in flocks, feeding 
on hedgerow berries. Tne 
call in "chocU,chack" 





Th<z earthworml, 
commonesr of all fh10 
inhabiranfs of Morhar 
Earrh., comes cjp To rho,^, 
surface in. mild weather 
fo look for food - leaves 
and other venerable 
marrer. If dierurbed, ir 
toil I ofren return To ifs- 
hole making a hissing noise! 


is 

if 

Look for the Scarlet Club 
toadstool in grass. Remove 
ir carefullqand 130a tail! find 
ifs roofs (n either the larva or 
pupa of a moth. The spores 
fasten rhatncelves on the living grab 



The pigmu, or lesser 
ehreo, scarcely two 
Inches long and the 
cmallesr European, 
mammal, nrag be found 
on mild evenings 
hunting for beetles. 



Un inslituteur Le probljme. Un 61cve 
teacher sum pupil 

L’instiUiteur a donnd it ses 
dkves un probliinie difficile. Pas 
un n’a trouve la bonne solution. 

The teacher has set his -pupils a 
difficult sum. No one has found the 
right answer. 


What Is It? 

A letter take and then to this 
Attach a well-known English 
tree. 

Thus you will make a sort of craft 
That travels over land and sea. 

Answer next week 
Some Quaint Advertisements 
Wanted, a boy to open 
oysters with a reference. 
Bulldog for sale, will eat 
anything, very fond of 
children. 

Armchair for sale by gentle¬ 
man with carved legs. 

For sale, baker’s business, 
good trade, very large oven, 
present owner teen in it for 
seven years, good reason for 
leaving. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the evening Jupiter and Mars 
1 are in the south-west, Saturn 
is in the south, 
and Uranus in 
the south-east. 

In the morning 
Venus is low in 
the south-east. 

The picture 
shows the 
Moon at 7 p m 
on Monday, November 8. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Amazing Arithmetic. V from FIVE 
leaves FIE ; putting fifty (L) in (he 
middle gives FILE. Now add twice 
ten times five times ten, or twice 500 
(DD)and you have FIDDLE. 

Find the Poets. Lamb, Keats, Gray’ 
Hood, Shelley, Blake, Burns, Scott, 
Herrick. Transposition. Slat, last, salt 



The Little Handkerchief That Grows Big 


|n this trick a' small hand¬ 
kerchief apparently grows 
to large proportions before our 
eyes. 

A lady friend of mine 
always carries a surprisingly 
dainty handkerchief, ” says 
the conjurer, holding up a 
little coloured silk handker¬ 
chief. “ Just like this. Very 
nice until she gets a cold. 
Then, of course, if she were a 
conjuror she would just stretch 
her . handkerchief to more 
practical 1 dimensions—like 
this.” 

While lie has been talking 
the conjurer has tucked the 
little handkerchief into his 
hand, and he now draws it 
out and shows that it has ex¬ 
panded to several times its 
original size. 

This is how the trick is per¬ 
formed. Both handkerchiefs 
should be of fine silk and of 
the, same colour. Make a small 
tube from a piece of postcard. 


-.'•I 


m 


The comer of 
the handkerchief 
' ’ VA’itll tllG tube in position 

lay it on one corner of the 
large handkerchief, place a 
scrap of silk of the same colour 
over it,' and sew it round as in 
the sketch. It then forms a 
little stiff pocket in tlie corner 
of tlie handkerchief, open at 
both ends. Now tuck the 
handkerchief into its own 
pocket until it makes a com¬ 
pact parcel. Hide this parcel 
under your left arm,' outside 
the jacket, 

Show tlie small handker¬ 
chief in your right hand and 
with your left-hand draw up 
the right sleeve, gripping the 
sleeve near the armpit. 


Transfer the handkerchief to 
your left hand and with your 
right hand draw up your loft 
sleeve. This will quite natur¬ 
ally bring the concealed packet 
into your right hand, where 
you conceal it by -slightly 
closing the fingers round it. 
Now tuck the small handker¬ 
chief into your right hand, 
and so of course into the tube 
in tlie corner of the big 
handkerchief. 

Care must be taken to tuck 
the little handkerchief into 
the tube at the opposite end 
from that into which you 
tucked the big handkerchief. 
The little one will then push 
the other out and remain 
hidden in the tube itself. 

All that remains to be done 
is to shake out the big hand¬ 
kerchief . and bold it four 
square to the audience, the 
fingers of one hand helping 
to conceal from them the 
presence of the little tube. 
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A well-known proverb is hidden in this pu^lc, the words appearing in the lightly-shaded 
squares. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues. Answer next week 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. ' 1. A support. 4. A 
whirlpool. 7. A sphere. 10. Organ of 
hearing. 11, A sledge. 12. Leg joint. 
13. West Indies.* 14. Secure. 15. To 
perceive by touch. 18. A bench. 18. To 
supplicate. 20. Pronoun. 22. To tie 
with cord. 23. To regard with care. 

24. Little heap of sand used by golfers. 

25. Termination. 26. Lively. 27. Sound. 
28. A scrap of news. 30. The summit. 
32. To assert. 33. An uproar. 34. An 
exclamation. 35. An excuse. 36. To 
discover. 37, Wrath. 

Reading Down. 1. A fixed seat in 
church. 2. A dried grape. 3. Con¬ 
junction. 4. A fairy. 5. Farther down¬ 
ward. 6. Doctor of Divinity.* 7. A 
single thing. 8. Alleviation. 9. Exist. 
11. Rested. 12. A guide. 14. Sorrowful. 
15. A favourite, theory. 17. A kind of 
chicory, used as .a salad. 19. To keep 
in possession. 21. To develop teeth. 
22. The bottoin [of a river. 23. The 
border of a garment. 24. An exaction. 

26. Latin * preposition denoting by. 

27. To put in position. 29. A beverage. 
31. A seed-vessel. 32. Chemical symbol 
for aluminium. 33. Royal Institution.* 
34. Heraldic term for gold. 


fivc-M/nuto Story 

Pat’s Lucky Day 

T he hum of an aeroplane 
with its engines off 
followed Pat as he crossed 
the Nine Acre Field. 

He turned and shaded his 
eyes. The fellow was low 1 
It looked almost as if he were 
coming down. Pat’s heart 
beat faster. The plane cleared 
the hedge and swooped 
smoothly to tlie field. The 
plane rocked and ran jerkily 
across the grass. 

Pat could hardly believe 
bis eyes. Why, here was lie 
aching to go to the Air 
Pageant at Greenchester to¬ 
morrow, and Dad too busy 
to take him—and here was a 
bit of it come to him, at least 
it- looked like it! He ran 
over to where the plane had 
stopped, with its propeller 
slowly turning. Tlie airman 
had got out; lie turned his 
head as Pat rushed up. 

” Can you tell me how far 
I am from Greenchester ? ” 
“ Forty miles,” replied Pat. 
“ Are you part of the Air 
Pageant ? ” 

“ I am that/’ said tlie air¬ 
man, smiling dryly ; “ but I 
haven’t been able to make it. 
Leak in the petrol tank. Is 
there anywhere I can phono 
to the aerodrome ? " . 

“ Yes, that’s our farm over 
there. You can use ours.” 

“ Thanks,” said the pilot. 
“ If they send over a mechanic 
to repair it I ought to get 
off in tlie morning.” 

“ You'd better stay the 
night with us,” said Pat. 

“ You’re very generous with 
your invitations,” laughed 
the airman. 

“ Well, you see, I’m simply 
cracked on aeroplanes and 
flying,” explained Pat shyly. 

“ Oh, so you’ll be going to 
the Air Pageant tomorrow ? ” 
asked his new friend. 

Tat’s face fell. “ Matter of 
fact,” he. said gruffly, “I 
can’t. Dad can’t get off.” 

“ Disappointed, eh ? ” said 
the man. 

“ A bit,” muttered Pat. 

“ Well,” was tlie rejoinder, 
‘‘.if your dad’s good enough 
to let me use his telephone 
we’ll sec if we can fix you." 

" How ? ” asked Pat, his 
eyes shining. 

“ Well, as I can’t get off till 
tomorrow morning I may as 
well take you along with me, 
if your dad'll let you come." 

“Go by plane, do you 
mean ? ” cried Pat. 

The man nodded as he lit 
his cigarette. 

“ Dad ! Dad ! ” yelled 
Pat at his father, who was. 
jugt crossing the farmyard. 
“ Can I go to the Air Pageant 
by aeroplane ? ” 

And, to Pat’s joy, when the 
airman had explained what 
had happened to Pat’s aston- 
. islicd father, it was all happily 
arranged. 



^ A 


3d. and 6d: packets 
or sold loose 6d. A lb. 



EVERY MEAL 


By cleaning your teeth after every meal 
you guard them against decay, which 
brings toothache and pain. 

If you wish to keep’ your teeth white 
and sparkling all your life, clean them 
after every meal and visit your dentist 
regularly. 


EiifSff 




Fill in and post the coupon below and a 
free sample tube will be sent to you. 

I | DAKI To Dept. 81/76, Euthymol, 

» v vylN so Beak Street,London,W, I 

Please send me a week’s free sample 
tube of Euthymol Tooth Paste. 

NAME...[__ 

ADDRESS,_._ 



Advertisement Offices: Tallis 
Subscription Hates cvery- 
T td. ^November 6 t 1937 * 
S.L. 





























































































